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RELIGIOUS M ISCELLANY,. 


For the Register and Observer. 
A SHORT SERMON BY A LAYMAN. 

‘ Blessed be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

Religion is founded in faith in God; 
and our faith in a God supposes some 
knowledge of him ; or some instructions as 
to his being and attributes. To believe in 
God, we must have some idea or concep- 
tion of his character, though not a perfect 
comprehension of him. We may know 
but in part, and in some respects our faith 
or conception may be erroneous. ‘We 
cannot find out the Almighty to perfection.” 
But ‘he who cometh to God must believe 
that he is, and that he 1s the rewarder of 
those who seek him.’ 

How shall we obtain this knowledge? 
How shall we learn correctly what is the 
character, and what the attributes of God ? 
The works of creation proclaim his infinite 
power and intelligence. The natural 
world, to the mind of the inquiring and 
observing philosopher, indicates the invisi- 
ble properties of the divinity—wisdom, de- 
sign and skill. They also prove that God 
is good ; at least, that he is not malevo- 
lent. There is too greata tendency to en- 
joyment—in most things in providence, 
as well as of wise design and adaptations, 
to doubt the goodness of God. 

And this is the extent of human reason. 
The natural intelligence of man can pro- 
ceed no farther; can give no assurance of 
the positive benevolence of the Deity ; or 
that all is designed for greater and final 
good. Much less can the human intellect 
prove the propitiousness of the sovereign 
Lord of man and of nature. The conjec- 
tures of the wisest philosophers of antiqui- 
ty were various, uncertain, vague; and gave 
no proof, or scarcely a hope, that the Deity 
was a gracious Being. As to this great 


paid for the expression of his mercy. The 
mediation of Christ is not the cause of the 
divine attribute of mercy—of the extension 
of the pardoning grace of God to man—but 
the mission and mediation of Christ are 
the effect of the essential mercy of God— 
the way and means provided by his grace 
for the salvation of man. But many theo- 
logians give an opposite representation of 
the subject; with an entirely mistaken in- 
terpretation of Scripture, (as is fully be- 
lieved,) resting on a few obscure passages. 
But this is not the character of the God of 
the intelligent Christian; this is not the 
character of the Gop and Farner of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 





BAD EFFECT OF SECTARIAN ZEAL. 


The public mind in a considerable por- 
tion of this country is thrown into an un- 
natural state, a state that ought te be most 
unnatural to freemen, by sectarian zeal: 
Almost every thing in religion is turned 
away, by this party excitement, and it is 
becoming more and more so every day. 
The good old ways of religious influence 
are made to yield to those which are more 
ostentatious and more immediately exci- 
ting, which carry with them more noise | 
and eclat. Zealots and busy bodies are - 
found, not here and there as formerly, but 
everywhere. They are spreading them- 
selves over the land, always on the alert, | 
alway inquiring about their neighbors, and | 
thinking too little about themselves. Not 
one sect or another, but all sects, more or 
less, are infected with this madness. In-| 
dividual character is lostin publicity, and | 
in the crowd of plans, and projects and as- | 
sociations. Individual freedom is lost jn | 
compacts and combinations. There is no 
chance left, fora man quietly to remain 
apart and alone, thinking for himself, sub- 
jected to no ordeal but his own judgment, 
and uniting with his fellow Christians only 
in kind conversation and the good works | 
of daily charity and love. I say, there is | 
no place for such aman. The clergy, too, | 
are forsaking their studies, and becoming } 
out-of-door men. They are taken up with 
preachings, and meetings, and societies and 





those who speak upon these subjects. Is 
it not then your duty to endeavor by read- 
ing and telsdiian te become as deeply in- 
terested as possible, in the whole subject 
of religion,—to endeavor to attend upon the 
services of the sanctuary with proper views 
and feelings. Are we not, all of us, in the 
habit of attending church, in too pa-sive a 
frame of mind ?—Would not the services 
become more interesting, if our own hearts 
and minds were more deeply and attentive- 
ly engaged? Let us consider the case a 
little farther. There is no such thing as 
religion, separate from religious beings— 
and a traly religious being is one, every 
act of whose life forms a part of religion. 
There is no such thing as a Sabbath-day 
religion, that may be put off when we 
please, and assumed again at pleasure— 
nor is there any such thing as a religion, 
which we can obtain from our minister. 
If we are religious at all, it must be a con- 
cern entirely our own, a matter between 
our Maker and ourselves, between our- 
selves and our fellow men,—between our 
conduct and our consciences. If we are 
truly religions we shall be earnestly desi- 
rous of becoming better and better—we 
shall be struggling, during the whole week 
in all our actions, in all our intercourse 
with our fellow-men, to become more and 
more perfect. Is it not then, a wise pro- 
vision, that one day in seven should be set 
apart for more calm reflection, more ear- 
nest and close self-examination, more hum- 
ble and fervent prayer, and that an order 
of men should be appointed to assist us in 
our inquiries after truth and duty? And 
is it not our duty and interest to attend up- 
on the services of the sanctuary with such 
dispositions as shall prepare us to profit by 
our attendance? To a well disciplined 
mind, religious topics however pré@Sented, 
are interesting, and it is not possible to de- 
prive such a mind of all benefit from the 
preached word. 
a business, separate from our daily occu- 
pations—if we are wholly devoted to 
worldly pursuits and pleasures, wholly 
thoughtless and indifferent upon the sub- 
ject of duty, that is, of the religious char- 
acter of our own conduct, for six days, can 
we expect to be interested on the seventh 
in the words of the gospel? And still fur- 
ther, are we not too apt to look upon at- 


But if we make religion | 


nected with the fundamental and essential 
doctrines of religion, contented himself at 
first, with addressing a letter to the con- 
tending parties, in which he admonished 
them, to put an end to their disputes. But 
when the prince saw that his admonitions 
were without effect, and that the troubles 
and commotions which the passions of men 
too often mingle with religious disputes, 
were spreading and increasing daily, 
throughout the empire, he assembled at 
length, in the year 325, the famous coun- 
cil of Nice in Bithynia, wherein the dep- 
uties of the church universal were sum- 
moned to put an end to the controversy.’ 

‘ And in the year 381, an hundred and 
fifty pishops, at the council of Constantino- 
ple, gave the finishing touch to what the 
council of Nice had left imperfect, and fix- 
ed in a full and determinate manner, the 
doctrine of three persons in one God, which 
is as yet received among the generality of 
Christians.’ 

From this time, the Trinity obtained a 
strong place, among the doctrines of ortho- 
doxy, and though Calvin expressed his dis- 
approbation of the word as barbarous and 
savoring of heathenism, and Melancthon 
bewailed the bloody tragedies that it would 
cause to be enacted, the Reformation did 
not destroy its roots, and it is still a preva- 
lent and essential doctrine in all the great 
churches of Christendom. 

The doctrine of Transubstantiation flour- 
ished with equal vigor, through many an 
age of religious darkness, and though it 
would be too much to say, that it has gone 
to the tomb of once powerful errors, its 
springs of life are touched, and it cennot 
long survive. In this, also, it is my belief 
that the doctrine of the Trinity corresponds 
With it. 

The progress of light and knowledge has 
been fatal to the belief of Trausubstantia- 
tion: it will be equally fatal to a belief in 
the Trinity. I am convinced of this, by 
‘the qualifications and explanations, to 
which its advocates are now accustomed to 
resort. It is not trusted, in its original 
mystery, but is softened and adorned, by 
the additions of ingenious theologians. 
But it cannot stand the rude shock of an 
inquiring age. Reason will refuse to lead 
its testimony to support a contradiction. 
Charity will rejoice at the banishment of 





and essential point, all was doubt and un- 
certainty; this essential point; for the 
consciences of men show, that they have 


anniversaries, and visitings among their | 
parishioners ; and visiting them, too, not| 
as if they were visiting friends, but adher- | 
. ents and partisans ; and deep thought, and | 
erred, and are guilty before the moral/liberal investigation, and sound learning | 


The moral at- 


tendance at church as an end, rather than/an error, which has embittered the hearts, 
as a means—as religion itself, rather than|—and shed the blood of the saints. As 
as one of the methods of promoting reli-|the knowledge of the Scriptures increases, 
gion in our own hearts, and lives,—are we | the arguments for the Trinity will dimin- 
not too apt to think-—or at least to act as \ish. Already, many passages once consid- 


Governor of the Universe. 
tributes of God were unknown, undefined, 
unapprehended, till the light and knowl- 
edge, communicated by revelation, burst 
upon the world. What human wisdom 


must decline in such a state of things. | 
The age, we live in, is called, I know, the | 
age of benevolence,—the age of benevolent | 
and christian effort. And I admit that) 
there is much good in this awakened spirit | 
of christian action. But it is marred, to} 














and philosophy could not do, or did not do, 
with all their anxious efforts for three or 


an afflicting degree, by the sectarian spirit, | 
which supplies so large a share of the im-| 


though we thought, when we had waited 
upon the Lord in his courts our duty was 
performed? Are we not too apt to go 
away and make our remarks upon the 
manner of the performance, rather than to 
endeavor to apply what has been said to 
our own case# And can we expect that 
the services of the sanctuary will be inter- 


}ered indubitable proofs, are given up, by 
lits enlightened advocates. Already, many 
}texts apparently strong in favor of the Trin- 
| ity, have been found to labor under such 
|extreme suspicion, as to render thei use- 
/less in theological controversy. The his 
tory of the past, the character of man, the 
tendencies of society, are to my mind con- 


: pulse. —Liberal Preacher. 
four thousand years, has been effected by 





the hamble prophet of Nazareth. And did 


. : THE MORALLY INTEMPERATE. 

he not speak to us from heaven? Did he : 
not teach and reveal what was made known ‘ oe on per point to the individual 

ay ae oa who is not morally intemperate in some 
to him by the Infinite Spirit ? : 
" " y the h . eK Did he a respects, who does not carry some of his | 
declare,to an anxious, doubting, unbelieving | feelings, affections or passions too far, and 
world, what the eternal Father enabled and| who does not suffer more from this one | 


cause, than from all other causes put to- 


authorized him to teach and declare ? ’ - wart 
gether. Where a man, too, is drunk with | 


esting, while we are in this state of mind ? vincing proofs, that the mystery of the 
It has been said that‘a peasant in En- | Trinity will be rejected from our system 
gland was in the habit of attending, very | of belief, and that the hour cometh, yea, is 
constantly, upon the preaching of a Meth- | now come, when the true worshippers shall 
odist divine in the neighborhood. This worship the Farner in spirit and in truth. 
was observed by a young nobleman, whose 
mansion he passed. As he wasonce pass- 
ing, the nobleman inquired of him where 
he was going—an! was informed. As 
the peasant returned, the nobleman accost- 
ed him, ‘ Well, Tom, you have been to 


CAN MAN DO HIS DUTY? 
Can man do his duty ? Make this in- 
quiry in the places of trade and commer- 
cial resort, in the market, in the court of 





And now what has this heavenly mes- 


the coarse and vulgar passions, the scene 


senger taught respecting the moral attri-| in all respects is about as offensive and dis- | 
butes of Jehovah? What has this divine | gusting to a calm spectator, as that of a! 
Apostle from the Infinite One—for he says {common drunkard in the streets ; and even 
he was sanctified and sent inte tiie world to! when he becomes drunk with passions of a) 

- .. |more refined and elevated character, it is 
enlighten, toreform,and thus to redeem '— | only the difference which exists between 
what has this herald of truth, with his cre-| the rich man, who becomes intoxicated on 


dentials in his hands, and declared by his} costly wines, and the poor man, who be- 


church, and | suppose it is all done now.’ 
‘No,’ he replied, ‘it is all said, and I am 


going home to pray that it may all be done.’ | 
if hearers would take this course, instead | 


of criticising and complaining of the per- 
formances of the preacher, we should see 
evidence of more real religion, and should 
hear fewer complaints of dull, uninteresting 





justice, wherever men exact service from 
|each other, or have occasion to enforce 
|moral obligation, and you are likely to be 
| answered with a smile that will show there 
‘is absurdity in the question. That every 
human being can do all which he is oblig- 
ed to do, is by all mankind acted upon as 
the plainest principle in morals, and what 


sermons. And now, my kind reader, | 


inighty works—w 
made known «o the astonished world? 
That God is propitious; that he is gra- 
clOus 5 
the reformed; that he will receive and | 
exalt to glory the returning child, who had | 
strayed away in thoughtlessness, or by | 
the strength of passion, into the paths of| 
error and sin. | 

This assurance is given us, this truth is| 
revealed to us, this knowledge is commu- | 
Philosophy | 


has not revealed it, human wisdom has not 


nicated to us by the Gospel. 


discovered it; and human reason cannot | 
‘Blessed be the God and Father | 
of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ who has reveal- | 
‘ Thanks 
God for his unspeakable gift.’ 


prove it. 


be to} 
‘Glory to 
God’ in highest strains, that there is peace 
to the inhabitants of earth. 


ed this glorious truth. 


from heaven 
‘This revelation God has given to his 
Son,’ to be communicated to man, alike for 


his reformation, his comfort, and his salva- | always appear right to the actors engaged | 


This knowledge is derived from 
It is given us by no, 
other means; neither by man, nor from | 


Christian religion. 


men, nor books, nor nature, nor the reason, | 
nor the imagination. We do not now | 
worship a God unknown, nor any vain | 
No, nor 
do we need go to Arius, or Athanasius, or 
-lgustine, or Calvin, or to modern German 
philosophists, or any other pseudo theolo- | 
gians, to teach us. The knowledge, to} 
make us wise unto salvation is derived | 
wholly from Christ, as communicated in| 
his declarations. If we know and believe | 
in the God and Father of our Lord Jesus} 
Christ, then we ‘know the tru God, and | 
eternal life.’ ‘He who knoweth the Son! 
knows the Father also.’ Jesus, the Son, the | 
divinely-inspired and sanctified messenger, | 
he hath revealed him. He hath told us| 
who is the Father,° and what his moral | 
character and attributes. Those know the! 
only true God and the way to eterral life, | 
who believe in Him whom Christ has re-| 
vealed and described ; who so loved the 


Deity of the mythological world. 


World as to send his Son, for its enlighten- | 


Mert, sanctification and salvation. 


Some may teach and worship a God of | 


till 


infinite wrath, of implacable vengeance, 


* Tanson is made by another, @ price 
oh e 


| ways leads the way to physical intemper- 
that he will pardon the penitent and ance, the intemperance of the passions to | 


)but remember it was for objects which 


| were hurried into all the atrocities of the 


| 
the | their reason and conscience blinded and'| 


| the interest which the hearer takes in the 


hat has he revealed and | comes intoxicated on cheaper and stronger | 


drinks. Besides, it is not enough consid- | 
ered, that moral intemperance almost al- | 


the intemperance of the appetites. In a 
great majority of cases, it is the disappoint- 
ment of an inordinate thirst for gain, or | 
power, or pleasure, which tempts men to} 
drug themselves into a temporary oblivion | 
of their reverses and mortifications. 

Study, then, that moral harmony, in} 
which it has pleased God to make ali mor-| 
al beauty and perfection to consist, and | 
take care, with the divine aid, not to dis- 
turb or mar this harmony by excess or in- 
temperance of any kind. If the feeling or | 
affection which is beginning to be unduly | 
excited, is a good one, remember what has | 


| been so often said, that abuses of the best! 


things are often the worst things. The 
object may also strike you as all important ; 


were thought to be all-important, that men 


crusades, the massacre of St. Bartholemew, 
and the French revolution. ‘These things 





in them, while their passions are up, and | 
overwhelmed ; but they never fail to be| 
condemned in the sober retrospect of after 
times ; and men mourn over the excesses 
to which they lead, and the reactions which 
they occasion. 

Iinitate Jesus. I sum up every precept | 
of our religion, every inculeation of truth | 
and duty, in two words, when I say, imi- | 
tate Jesus. Imitate Him, the divinity of | 
whose character appears in nothing, per- | 
haps, more conspicuously than in this; that | 
in duties and amidst scenes the most in- 
tensely exciting, he appears every where 
perfeetly collected and calm. Not a pas- 
sage can be pointed to in his numerous 
discourses, the object of which was to ex- 
cite, but rather to allay, human passions. 
Indeed, it seems to have been the great 
purpose of his religion to do for the human 
passions inall time, and throughout the 
world, What his voice did for the storm that 
gathered and broke over the sea of Galilee. 
‘And he said, Peace, bestill. And the 
wind ceased, and there was a great calm.’ 
— Ibid. 








A HINT TO HEARERS OF THE WORD. 


_ The interest which persons take in what 
is addressed to them on any subject, de- 
pends far less upon the speaker, than upon 


subject on which he speaks. Js one inter- 
ested in the subject of Astronomy,—of 
French literature, or of Natural Philoso- 
phy; then will he listen attentively to 





beg of you to put the question to your own 
conscience—have you not complained 
thoughtlessly of your preacher? Have 
you not, many times, complained when the 
fault was your own? If so, it is time to 
amend in this matter. Justice to him, and 
to yourself, alike demands it. And not 
less is it due to Him, who has seen fit to 
employ the ministry of the Gosovel, as the 
means by which truth and virtue are to be 
preserved and advanced. 





THE TRINITY AND TRANSUBSTANTIATION 1N 
RESPECT TO THEIR ORIGIN. 


The two doctrines correspond in their 
origin. Neither of them, it is acknowl- 
edged, is contained in the recorded dis- 
courses of the Apostles. Neither is found 
in the confessions of faith, required of the 
primitive converts. Neither is recognized 
in the earliest controversies, which agitat- 
ed the church. No traces of the Trinity 
or of Transubstantiation are found in ec-le- 
siastical history, until after the apostolic 
age. Butafter Christianity began to be 
corrupted by the speculations of philoso- 
phezs, both the doctrines were developed 
and became the subjects of eager conten- 
tion. You need not that! should inform 
you, that the doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion received its present form, at the fourth 
council of the Lateran, in the year 1215, 
according to the decree of Pope Innocent 
the Third, who embodied in definite lan- 
guage, the floating opinions, that had risen 
like a mist, on the purity of the church, 
But you seem to have forgotten, that the 
Trinity,—though it dates from an earlier 
period—is proved by faithful history, to 
have sprung up subsequently to the times 
of the apostles. On this point you will 
give credit to a writer of your own sect,— 
the popular Mosheim-—who was too can- 
did, at least in this instance, to sacrifice 
historical accuracy to theological prejudice. 
In his account of the fourth century; hav- 
ing spoken of a certain ‘schismatic pesti- 
lence,’ which troubled the church, he says, 
‘in the year three hundred and seventeen 
a new contention arose in Egypt upon 
a subject of much higher importance and 
with consequences of a yet more pernicious 
nature. The subject of this fata] contro- 
versy, which kindled such deplorable di- 
visions, in the Christian world, was the 
doctrine of three persons in the Godhead ; 
‘a doctrine, which in the three preceeding 
centuries, had happily escaped the vain cu- 
riosity of human researches, and been left 
undefined and undetermined by any partic- 
ular set of ideas.’ 

‘ The Emperor Constantine, looking up- 
on the subject of thiscontroversy as @ mat- 
ter of importance, and as little con- 


common sense and experience have settled 
jlong ago. Nobody admits as an excuse 
| for a fraud, that the perpetrator was weak 
|in his moral nature, and had no power to 
be fair in his dealings. Nor would it help 
a thief to plead that he was unable to keep 
his hands off from what did not belong to 
him. Public opinion, civil law, and indi- 
vidual conscience, agree in disowning such 
| inability. 
implies power to do all. It cannot be said 
we have power to do right in the shop, and 
no power to do right in the house, power 
to do our duty to our neighbors, power to 
be just and none to be temperate, power to 
be true to man, and no power to be true to 
Ged. All which we are peed to do, we 
can do, and must do, or,™But for divine 
mercy, suffer the penalty. Our obliga- 
tions are not changed by the variety of our 
duties. Nor is our power to discharge 
those obligations diminished or increased, 
by the like diversity. Moral obligation, 
that which our nature as moral beings im- 
poses, comprehends every relation we stand 
in to God and one another, and lies no less 
heavily upon us in piety than in justice. 

It is well known, probably, by most of 
| our readers, how much importance has 
been attached to the confession of our utter 
helplessness and impotence by nature. The 
common language on the subject is such as 
the following, which we quote from stand- 
ard authorities.—Calvin writes thus. ‘It 
has long been a common opinion that the 
faculties of men are coextensive with the 
requirements of the divine law, but it pro- 
ceeds from a total want of acquaintance 
with the law.’ And quoting from Augus- 
tine, ‘God requires what we cannot per- 
form, in order that we may know what we 
ought to seek from him.’ Inst. B. 1. chap. 
v. 6,7, &c. ‘The Catechism of the Rc- 
formed Dutch Church says, ‘ Are we then 
so corrupt that we are wholly incapable of 
doing any good, and are inclined to all 
wickedness? Indeed we are. Doth not 
God then do injustice to man by requiring 
from him, in his law, that which he can- 
not perform ? Not at all.’ Dr. Scott, in 
his commentary on Genesis, declares, ‘ All 
capacity of delighting in holy services, is 
extinct in every descendant of Adam.” 
President Edwards in his works has used 
these expressions, ‘ When man sinned, God 
left him; therefore immediately, the supe- 
rior divine principles wholly ceased: so 
light ceases in a rgom when the candle is 
withdrawn ; and thus man was left ina 
state of darkness, woful corruption, and 
‘ruin,—nothing but flesh without spirit. 
The inferior principles of self-love and nat- 
ural appetite, being left to themselves, of 
course ese reigning principles, having 
no superior principles to regulate or con- 


trol them.’ Vol. ri. pp. 423, 429, &c. 





But the power to do one duty } 





It is obvious that nothing less than an 
absolute inability, a literal want of capaci- 
ty and power to do good, is here implied. 
The defect lies in the constitution itself, in 
the faculties we possess at birth. We find 
it accordingly represented by many asa 

unishment inflicted for Adam’s sin. Dr. 

malley informs us in his sermon on the 
subject, that ‘ Some account for God’s sus- 
pending our salvation on impossible con- 
ditions, and condemning men for not do- 
ing what it is not in their power to do, by 
observing that we lost our power by the 
fall. Our present weakness and blindness 
were brought upon us as a righteous pun- 
ishment for the disobedience of Adam; and 
God has not lost his right to command, be- 
cause man has lost his ability to obey. 
That is, we ought to exert, not only all the 
strength we actually “have, but all we should 
have had, had it not been for the aposta- 
cy.’ 
Such statements refute themselves. They 
were made, doubtless, with a design there- 
by to exalt the divine grace, on which man- 
kind by this natural impotence are entire- 
ly thrown, as the sole source of the power 
which we need, to perform our duty. But 
the wisdom, equity, and goodness of our 
Creator, are exposed to dishonor among 
men, by this theory. His wisdom; for 
what can we think of that contrivance, 
which thus defeats its own ends? If God 
intended the human race tobe moral agents 
why cut off the very part of their nature 
which is essential to that end, at the mo- 
ment when the first individual began to 
use it? Who not at birth bestow now the 
needed power to those, whom he wishes to 
be virtuous! If wisdom require a suitable 
adaptation of powers to actions expected, 
of means to purposes and ends, we find it 
not in such a scheme of things, as_brings 
into being an agent, who is required to 
perform certain services, without the abili- 
ty which renders those services even pos- 
sible. Noris the divine equity less im- 
plicated. For the heart and conscience of 
every man will tell him, that it is not just, 
to punish us for Adam’s sin by the loss 
of every faculty which obedience supposes 
us to possess, and then punish us again 
for disobedience, which we had no power 
to avoid. And what is the goodness of 
such a doom? How does love manifest 


| Unitarianism : it isnot worth giving up the 
pleasures of sin for. Take away the stu- 
pendous mysteries of my faith, take away 
its startling extravagances and seeming 
contradictions, its rousing rhetorical fig- 
ures, and harrowing denunciations, and 
you take away all which can move me in 
the gospel. What is left for the stupid 
human heart, but sleepy unanimating Jes- 
sons in morality ? 

Thus they can see no religion at all in 
our views, simply because it is not extray- 
agant there. ‘They have looked at the fire 
so long, that they can see nothing which is 
less bright than the.fire. What we value 
most in our religion, they despise as milk 
and water insipidity—that is, reasonable- 
ness ; its quietness, its gentleness ; like the 
noiseless meekness of him who ‘ would not 
strive nor clamor; whose voice no one 
heard in the streets, and who would not 
| break a bruised reed.’ 

; Itis often remarked that the t and 
| most enduring feeling is silent. It is mo- 
| mentary and superficial emotion that bursts 
}outin noise. Is there then, little in our 
gospel, because we say little ? nothing deep- 
_ly but mutely thrilling in its glad tidings of 
| great joy? nothing there for lack of the 
thorny theories of the schools? nothing in 
God, the Infinite Father, with his arms 
stretched out with a father’s love to all his 
children ? nothing in the moving loveliness 
of Jesus, the celestial model of all human 
excellence, with his winning message of 
grace made more winning by the gracious 
lips that spake it? nothing in heaven and 
everlasting life, and the love and peace and 
|joy that shall encircle its courts forever, 
| and bind together the good of every tongue 
‘and kindred and people and nation ? if 
there is nothing in all that we believe, to 
move the heart, that heart must be of the 
‘nether millstone, and heaven itself would 
| afford it irsipid entertainment. 
| Butitis asked, if there is not really 
|more excitementin some other creeds.— 
| Undeniably ; being more extravagant and 
| unreasonable, they startle the mind more: 
| But all excitement is not good, and there- 
| fore the most exciting doctrines are not for 
|that the most true. There is nothing so 
exciting as intoxicating liquors; still that 
/excitement is not a wholesome one. No 
| books are more exciting to the imagination 














itself here? We see none. For the help , than works of fiction; but that does not 
which is supposed to be given to a few, | make fiction truth. Excitement may be 
restoring them the power which all had | salutary or destructive. It may be sup- 
lost, while the great majority are suffered | plied by food or by poison. That which 
to perish without aid, is no proof of benev- | destroys may easily be pleasanter to the 
olence. 


ing, would exact no more than could be 
rendered, and punish, not for impotence 
inherited, but for power wasted and abus- 
ed. 

There is a quibble, we can call it by no 
better name, which many writers have in- 
troduced in their arguments on this sub- 


A wise, righteous, and kind be- | taste than that which nourishes, but it only 


Shows that the taste is vitiated. et the 
taste become healthy, and then moderate, 
equable, rational excitementis the pleasant- 
est as well as the most durable and bene- 
ficial. 





[From the Unitarian Advocate.] 


ject, and which is thought to vindicate the 
doctrine they advocate, from these objec- 
tions. ‘There are, say they, two kinds of 
inability; the one, natural or physical, 
such as consists in the wantof the faculties | 
necessary for obedience, or of power in the | 
literal and prone: sense i ae other moral, | 
consisting in a depraved disposition orly, | ‘ 
and —— in Pe at with all neediai | together solely by his personal influence 








ON THE SUDDEN CONVERSION OF LARGE NUM- 
BERS BY THE PREACHING AND MIRACLES 
OF THE APOSTLES. 

During the lifetime of our Lord his fol- 


lowers do not appear to have formed them- 
selves into a distinct society, but were held 


er classes were inclined pouse 
his cause; and vast malay A wi class 
wavered in their opinion respecting hint. 

In this state of public mind our Sa- 

viour’s trial and execution came, not only 
on his immediate disciples, but on his 
friends and partisans among the people, 
like a stunning. blow, from which it was 
uot to be expected that they weuld recoy- 
erina moment. The extraordinary ap- 
pearances however, which attended the cru- 
cifixion, the report of the resurrection which 
soon followed, the effusion of the holy spirit 
on the Apostles at the Feast of Penticost, 
their subsequent discourses and miracles, 
all conspired to revive in the minds of ma- 
ny, especially among the common people, 
the predilections, which they had former- 
ly felt and ex in favor of the rising 
sect. With t i ons they could 
hardly fail to talk with one another on the 
subject, to colleet whatever information re- 
specting it they could gather from any 
source, and above all to confer in private 
with those among the Apostles with whom 
they happened to be acquainted alrea- 
dy, or to whom they could gain an in- 
troduction. They would also be likely to 
attend, as they had opportunity, the meet- 
ings of the believers in the upper room of 
which we must suppose was open to all in- 
quring and seriously disposed Teen. Thus 
the minds of many were gradually prepar- 
ed to take an open and decided stand in 
support ofthe new doctrine. We are not 
to believe, therefore, that thousands were 
converted by a single discourse, or a sin- 
gle miracle, from a state of opposition, or 
of ignonrnce, or even of indifference. In 
most of them, at least, the change had prob- 
ably been going on for days, and weeks, 
and months. This conversion was not an 
instance of what is understood by the pop- 
‘ular doctrine of instantaneous or sudden 
conversion, but of gradual conversion. 
They were almost Christians before ; and 
this was the state of feeling and belief, 
from which they were converted. 

2. Having thus ascertained from what 
the five thousand were converted, let us 
next inquire, according to the order propo- 
sed, to what they were converted. We 
are accustomed to speak and think of Ju- 
daism and Christianity, at the present day, 
as if they were distinct religions ; almost 
as much so as Chrifftianity and Mohamme- 
danism, or Judaism and Hindooism. It is 
difficult for us, therefore, to conceive how 
slight and inconsidarable the transition 
was in the beginning, so far as externals 
were concerned, when an honest and de- 
vout Jew became a Christian. He looked 
upon the religion inculcated by the Apos- 
tlesas being only Judaism reformed and 
perfected, and considered himself, in em- 
bracing it as confirming and obeying, rath- 
er than abandoning, Moses and the proph- 
ets. He still believed in the same God 
with the rest of his countrymen, kept the 
same sabbath, worshipped in the seme tem- 
ple or synagogue, conformed in all respects 
to the same established ritual, and appeal- 
ed, moreover, to the same Scriptures, for 
as yet not a line of the New Testament 
had been written. He did not, therefore, 
regard himself as being converted to anoili- 
er religion, but only to a more refined and 





power todo what is commanded. It is | %™4 attractions. Afier he had been taken 
want of heart, of inclination, of will. We away they felt the necessity of keeping up 


could obey, if we were so disposed. There | the association for purposes of mutual in- 


is natural capacity, but nobody chooses to 
use it. We can do right, as those cannot 
see who will never open their eyes. Now 
it is very true, that such an impossibility 
as a man’s own perverse temper or habitu- 
al wickedness creates, is no excuse for sin. 
But this, we must remember, holds true 


| struction, encouragerient and sympathy. 
| Accordingly we find, that immediately af- 
ter the ascension the little company of the 
faithful, amounting at that time to but one 
hundred and twenty, were in the habit o! 
holding frequent meetings for conference 
aad prayer in a large upper room, which 


| they had hired for the purpose. There, 


only while we suppose the man’s perver- | 


ligion without them. 





sity and vicious habit, were the fruit of :n- 
dulgences which he has had power to re- 
fuse himself. An intemperate sot may be 
so far gone, as without a miracle to be in- 
capable of restoration; his physical and 
moral nature being destroyed together; 
but if the cups were each forced to his lips, 
or if he had been deceived in every in- 
stance, and made ignorantly to swallow 
the deadly draught, his ruin would be no 
fault of his. Select any example of an 


sin, and let the disposition to it be what it | 


may, there must have been at some period 
an ability to abstain from that vice, and 
practise the opposite, or it is guiltless. Ifa 
man is born with a perverse heart, it is no 
fault in him to have that heart, nor is any- 
thing flowing from it criminal, unless he 
was also born with a principle of some 
kind, which puts it in his power to acquire 
better dispositions. 





EXTRAVAGANT DOCTRINES. 


The lovers of extravagant doctrines, ob- 
jecting to our simpler views in religion, are 
well compared to Micah, exclaiming, ‘ Ye 
have taken away my gods which I made, 
and what have I more?’ They feel as if 
nothing was left in religion, when a few 
startling mysteries are taken away. But 
what essential element of religion is lost by 
losing these? Micah’s complaint, that the 
eternal Deity, the great universal Spirit 
that filleth heaven and earth, could be 
taken from him, was as reasonable. The 
only ‘gods’ that were or could be taken 
from him were,—not the Infinite Being 
who made him—but gods he had made; a 
few little idols; ‘a graven image anda 
molten image,’ which must even have been 
very small in size, since they seem to have 
been composed of only as much silver as is 
contained in one hundred dollars. These 
were his representations of the great Je- 
hovah, whom the heaven of heavens can- 
not contain. 

Like these, are those idols of the imagi- 
nation, those fanciful figments, which take 
the place of religion in so many minds, and 
become so dear, that Oey can see no re- 

othing, nothing 

seers left after a few idolized dogmas are 
gone. 
and emotions of a simpler creed are noth- 
ing in comparison. Such is the power of 
association and prejudice. I say preju- 
dice, not imputing blame, but in explana- 
tion of a phenomenon we so often lament 
and wonder at. We wonder to hear good 
eople say of moderate sentiments in re- 

igion, ‘ We could see no value in such 
sentiments if they were true; they could 
excite no interest; they could give us no 
comfort : I would as soon have no religion 
at all, as a religion so tame and insipid as 


All the unspeakably blessed truths’ 


'and in this way, the first Christian church 
jmay be said to have been gathered. A 
‘few days afterwards, namely, at the Feast 
of Penticost, a large ascession was made 
ito this handful of believers, amounting in 
all, according to the sacred historian, to 
‘about three thousand souls.’ Not long 
‘after, and probably during the festival just 
'named, Peter and John wroughta signal 
/miracle at the gate of the temple, in con- 
-sequence of which many more converts 
were made, so as to swell their number to 
)* about five thousand.’ 

All this was done in the course of a few 
| days after our Lord had passed into the 
‘heavens. 1 wish now to call your atten- 
' tion to the sudden conversion of large num- 
ibersthus affected by the preaching and 
| Miracles ofthe Apostles. From what were 
‘they converted? 7'o what were they con- 
verted ? And by what means ? 

1. Taking up these questions then, in 
the order in which they have been stated, 
let us inquire, in the first place, from what 
the five thousand were converted. We 
have good evidence that in Galilee, where 
most of our Lord’s public ministry was 
passed, the common people heard him 
gladly. We find him surrounded on sev- 
eral occasions with immense crowds, attrac- 
ted as it would seem by the fame as well 
of his discourses, as of his miracles. At 
Jerusalem, too, when he came up to the 
Passover, we know that he was hailed and 
welcomd by the multitnde as a prophet 
and deliverer. It is not necessary to sup- 
pose, as some have done, that this multitude 
was composed of the same persons who af- 
terwards made up a ferocious mob that ac- 
ted so conspicuous a part ,in the tragedy 
of the crucifixion. Many of them, proba-| 
bly, were not natives of the city, but de- 
vout strangers from different parts of the 
country, Who had come up, like Jesus him- 
self, to be present at the Feast. Of these 
not a few, perhaps, had come from Galilee, 
where there had already become in some 
degree acquainted with the character, doc- 
trine and pretensions of the Reformer, to 
all which they were favorably disposed. 
It is a mistake to imagine that Jesus Christ 
owed his condemnation and death to the 


b- 





spiritual form of that in which he had been 
educated. Such was the state of things in 
the beginning, in the times of which | am 
now speaking. Accordingly we find in 
the book of Acts, that it was not until 
more than ten years after the crucifixion, 
that any but Jews were considered as enti- 
tled tothe privileges of the gospel, or thatthe 
followers of Jesus began to be distinguish- 
ed from other Jews by the name, by which 
_ they are now every where known. Down 
to this period, therefore, the believers, or 
the saints, as they were generally called, 
cannot be regarded in any other light than 
as a sect of reformed Jews. 

Hence it is obvious, that the conver- 
sion of the five thousand, of which I am 
now speaking, bore but little resemblance 
to conversions which take place at the pres- 
ent day, when the vicious or wordly, or in- 
different are awakened and reclaimed. 
Most of the converts were probably made 
from among the honest and devout Jews, 
who did not consider themselves as called 
upon to renounce the faith of their fathers, 
but only to embrace the new and more 
spiritual views, which Christ, as a divinely 
inspired Teacher and Reformer had found 
in that faith, and inculcated as a part of it, 
or at least as new developments of it. 
They were not converted for the first time 
to religion in general, nor yet to a new re- 
ligion ; but only to new views of the reli- 
gion in which they had been educated, and 
which they conceived fidelity to that reli- 
gion required them to embrace, and endeav- 
or to propagate. At the time of which I am 
now speaking not one among the five thou- 
sand had any notion we may presume, of 
Christianity considered asa distinct reli- 
gion from Judaism, nor of Christianity con- 
sidered as the universal religion which it 
afterwards became, when more fully devel- 
oped and understood. To confirm the _- 
sition here taken I may observe, that after 
the lines between Judaism and Christiani- 
ty had become more distinctly drawn, the 
conversions effected by the preaching and 
miracles of the same apostles, as might 
have been expected, were incomparably 
less frequent. 

3. We have now seen that the five thou- 
sand were converted from a state of mind, 
in which they were already disposed to fa- 
vor the rising sect ; and again, that they 
were converted to a state of mind, in which 
they had as yet but very partial and in- 
adequate conceptions of the opening and 
expanding genius of Christianity. It is 
plain, therefore, that the change was neith- 
er so sudden, nor so great as is somctimes 
supposed by the careless or superficial read- 
er. Itonly remains for us to inquire b 
what means this change was effected. 








malice, or oppossition, of the whole Jewish 
eople. That awful catastrophe was 
rought about by the ignorance, bigotry 
and brutal! passions of the mob of eae 
lem, set on by a corrupt priesthood, an 
ielded to by the weak and timeserving 
Pilate. The cry of ‘Crucify him, crucify 


nor of a majority of the whole people. 


impressed by what they 
heard of Jesus, as may be inferred from the 
conduct of Nicodemus and Joseph of Ari- 
mathea; many in the middling and low- 


were favorably 











Z . hb of the whole people, i ee 
him,’ was not the cry “sustain the drooping courage 
Not a few even among the higher classes| ers, had assured-them f 


What, under God, was its efficient and 
proximate cause ? 

If any one should say, that the five thou- 
sand were converted by an effusion ef the 
holy spirit, he cannot, it would seem, have 


read his Bible with much care. Our Lord, 
oaki i roaching death, to 
after speaking of his approa ny ot 


hat, after he should 


‘be taken away, God would give them 


another Comforter, the Spirit of Truth ; 


meaning” thereby tee ssymoriinery 4 
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rst Christians began 
po eit ef Pentecost. Accordingly He 
ind, in the Acts of the Apostles, % ae e 
gpirit in all cases was poured out on those 
Wwhio were alerady cme and never on 
‘the conv . so 
cod ga tees an effusion of the spirit 
on the unconverted as a means of canver- 
ting them. It was every where regarded 
as the privilege of those who had been con- 
verted, or sometimes perhaps as the test 
or seal of conversion; but never as i: 
means, a3 its efficient proximate cause. 


Those who will make this plain and obvi-| 


ous distinction, must perceive how litt! 
authority can be derived from the conver- 


sion of the five thousand for believing, that | 
a general awakening at the present day is, 


produced by a special out pouring of the 
holy spirit. This may be the language 
of modern sermons, and modern prayers ; 
but it is not the language of the New Tes- 
tament. 

The conversion of the five thousand, ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, was effected, un- 
der God, by the discourses and miracles of 
the Apostles. When we speak of the dis- 
courses of the Apostles, however, we should 
temember that they did not owe their won- 


derful effect, like modern preaching, to a) 


display of learning, or arguent, or theto- 
ric. ‘They consisted, for the most part, in 
a simple and plain statement of facts ; that 


_ Jesus Christ was’the promised Messiah ; 


that he had come to set up a spiritual 
throne in the Hearts of men, that he had 
risen from the dead, and passed into the 
holy heavens, to be our advocate with the 
Father. The serious and careful reader 
of the book of the Acts can hardly help 
noticing, that in most cases the Apostles | 
do not appear to stand up as the advo-| 
cates, but only as the witnesses of the | 
Christian revelation, This testimony, | 


however, would have availed them but jit- } 


tle, comparatively, if it had not been ac- 
companied, as it was, by a divine attesta- 
tion in the miracles, which they wrought 
in the presence ofthe multitude. When 
the conscientious and devout Jew heard 
their solemn asseverations, and saw also 


in their mighty works that God was with | 


This sin- | 


them, he could not but believe. 
gle cireemstance shows how little resem- 
there is, or can be between the 
by which the five thousand were 
converted, and those by which comversions 
are to be effected’ at the present day. 
‘Who, at the present day, will pretend, that 
he can bear testimeny, as the Apostles did, 
as an eyewitness to the facts of the gospel 
or that he is clothed like them, with super- 
natural powers ? 

After what has been said, we must not 
think to reason from the conversion of the 
five thousand to the religious excitements, 
awakenings, or tevivalg of modern times. 
As we have seen, the “change produced at 
the present day, when the vicious, the world- 
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implies and constitutes a 
right state of mind and heart respecting 
God and whatever comes from or relates 
to God. His countrymen were flattering 


a single instance | themselves that if they adhered ‘to their an- 


' cient law, and carefully performed the rit- 
| ual ceremonies prescribed therein, they 
| of course would be the favorites of heaven, 
enjoy the divine blessing, and*secure theit 
| final salvation, whatever might be the inte- 
rior condition of their souls, the motives 
from which they-acted, or the features and 
complexion of their moral character. But, 
no, said Paul; this willsiever do. God 
no one on such 


| approves and accepts 
grounds. He never did. ‘Teast of all will he 
| now, since the new religion of his Son has 
| conte. This religion, as well as the law 
| written on the heart, teaches a different 
| doctrine. What can your multitudinous 
rites and ceremonies gain for you, without 
| faith, without holy principle, without right 
motives, witout a state of the soul in ac- 
| cordance with Ged’s will and man’s daty ? 
| Be it known unto you, that it is not by the 
| outward deeds of your old ‘Levitical law, 
| that you can be justified, but by faith, or 








he increased in knowledge and in efficien- 
ey. His manner of address from the pul- 
pit was ‘more popular than Noah's. For 
extemporaneous effusions, he had but few 
equals, 

At the end of fifteen years, he was one 
of the most powerful clergymen in the 
State. From the beginning of his course, 
he possessed much confidence in himself, 
Without this, he would not have consented 
to preach twice under the paternal roof 
while the parish-pulpit was closed against 
him. But though his self confidence was 
great, yet we are not authorized to say that 
it was groundless and excessive. 

Between Noah and Thomas there con- 
stantly existed the sympathy of the dear- 
est brothers. Both occupied the ground of 
high Orthodoxy. It was of the Hopkinsian 
‘type. They rejected some of the dogmas 
of Genevan Calvinism. Noah broke 
ground, and Thomas united with him in 
the occupancy of it. When the former 
fell out with the popular doctrine of the 
Trinity, he opened his whole heart to his 
brother. He so clearly explained to him 
‘the grounds and the reasons that both saw 











' 
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by a principle of the mind, a sentiment of / things in the same light. If Noah had | 


the heart, that is both merally good in it-| good cause-for a change of views, the fact | 


; 


self and prompts to moral goodness? 


Such is the essence of Paul's teaching on} did not act blindly, but only without preju- 


this subject. By the deeds of the law he 


iwas the same with Thomas. The latter 


dice. 


| 
} 


| 


Perhaps no man’s prejudices in| 


meant, not acts conformed to the requisi-} favor of popular Orthodoxy and against a | 
tions of the moral law, but those outward | liberal theology, were greater than those of | 


ordinances which the Jews were contenting 


Thomas Worcester. 


/ 
But as soon as those | 


themselves with observing in obedience | prejudices were removed and he examined | 
} . . ° ' 
to their ritual. By faith, he designed to | the subject on its own merits, he felt the | 


of the mind, a speculative belief, but a sen- 


blossoms and fruit, in a holy life. 
justife tion, he intended to imply what is 
commonly understood by the words, or ac- 
ceptance. The amount then of his doc- 
trine, on this subject, to the Jews, was. 





tive for all good—and then will God justi- 


ly, or the indifferent are converted to truth | fy, approve, bless you; and only then. 


and holiness,is an essential different change | And 


from that which took place in the mind o! 


the conscientious Jew, when he joined him-, 
self to the company of believers. 

means too, employed in producing the| 
change, inthe two cases here supposed | 


essentially ‘different. 
appeals to the conduct and success of the | 
Apostles, as recorded in the Acts, as au-| 
thority for attempting to get up, at the | 
present day,a general and passionate ex- 
citement en the snbject of religion, expo- 
ses himself to the imputation of handling} 
the word of God deceitfully. 





At the same time, there isa true and | 
important inference to be drawn from the | 
conversion of the five thousand, wager wrt 


affecting the creditand authority of the 
gospel. There was nothing, as we have| 
seen, in the discourses of the Apostles to} 
give them the effect which we know they | 
had, except on the supposition that they | 


were really accompanied, as we are told } 


by a display of divine power. We find,| 
therefore, in ihe simple narration of the | 
wonderful success which attended 


Apostles’ preaching, the strongest possible 
evidence for the truth of the 
aniracles said to have been wrought by | 
their hands. And, admitting the truth of| 
these miracles, we can no longer doubt that} 
these holy men spake as they were moved 


by the Holy Spirit. 5. W. 


the | 


circumstantial 


Christianity has come to us through the 
channel of human creeds, systems and 
speculations; and it must have been affect- 
ed by the medium of communication. It 
is a settled—~itis a solemn—and itis a 
sery material fact, that none of us have re- 
ceived our first notions of religion from a 
simple and unbiassed reading of the word 
of God, but entirely from human sources. 
‘It much behoves us, then, to look to these 
sources.—Unitarian Advocate. 
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JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. 
Justification by faith—how many vol- 
umes have been filled with discussions on 
‘this subjecthow many minds have been 


perplexed by it—how many strange, not) 
to say false and injurious notions relating | 


to it still prevail in some sections of the 
Church. And yet, could we have looked 
upon the current in which the thoughts ol 
the Apostle were cunning, when he was 


: j 
must be regarded, as we have also seen, as | 


Whoever therefore | 





sa taught all the Apostles, in imita- 
tion of their Master.—James himself not 


The} excepigd ; for when he spoke -of men’s be- 


ing justified, not by faith but by works, he 
used the word faith in the sense of specu- 
lative belief, and works in that of moral 
conduct springing from right principle. 
The simple trath is,—would that theolo- 
gians had always regarded it,—there is not, 
from the first to the last chapter ofthe New 
Testament, a single sentence, which, ta- 
ken in its proper connection and correctly 
interpreted, opposes, while the whole tenor 
of the volume agrees with the great doc- 
trine, approved by reason and common 
sense, thata mani justified-or accepted 
or esteemed by God, as by the wise and} 
good of the human race, not merely forthe} 
accuracy of his speculative opinions or the | 
scrupulousress with which he observesout- 
ward rites and forms, byt for what he is in 


divine law—for the purity of Iris moral and 
religious sentiments, for the corvectness and 
strength of his habits of piety and virtue, 
for the devotedness with which, in thought, 
feeling, and conduct, he is found en,raged in 
the performance of all christian duties- 
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belief were untenable. 


} . 
| opposite. 


jrule; ‘prove all things, holding fasi the 
‘true and the good.’ 


| Having embraced Unitarian views, 


| 
i 


He, however, 


| declined, saying; ‘he would have no 


| of the controverted points. 


| 


| the fourth century.’ 


cester. 


Unitarianism were small in size; some 
of them in the form of handbills. But 
one of them was a thick pamphlet, contain- 
ing a general view of the main subject, 
written 
good temper and much force of argu- 
ment. 





and with uncommon 





It was the lot of Thomas to suffer for 
opinion’s sake more than any other man. 


He was the New Hampshire martyr in the 
cause of Unitarianism. 


He knew it was vast- | 


man as either Thomas or Noah Wor-| 


Noah reinoved to 


indicate, not solely nor chiefly an-assent |¢onviction that certain portions of his past | 
And such, doubt: | 
timent, a principle of the heart, deep, strong | less, would be the result of the same thing | 
and living ; quick «nd effective for duty 5} in every other man. It is the distinction | 
ready to meet and accept all divine com-|of an unreasonable prejudice to resist and | 
munications, especially those that had} oppugn an argument which one cannot ex- | 
come through, the gospel of Jesus, and to-put | pose and answer; to retain a belief for'| 
forth, so to speak, its appropriate buds, and | which no satisfactory reason can be given | 
And by | when weighed in the balance against its| 
Prejudice violates the Apostle’s | 


cease from your vain reliance on outward! Thomas united his labors with those of| 
ritual observances—accept the new religion Noah for the defence of them. They had| 
sent from heaven which requires inward | no opportunity, however, to repel direct | 
moral excellence—take its spirit'into your | attacks in the field of fair and open contro- | 
inmost soul—have a faith, a principle, a} versy. They invited their brother, Rev. | 
sentiment within, holy in itself and opera-} Dr. McFarland of Concord, toa discussion | 


| 


jagency in reviving the old controversy of | 


ly easier to write a ‘ View of Heresies ’ | 
than to combat argumentatively such a | 


| 
| 
; 
| 
| 
} 


Most of Thomas W’s publications on | 


clearness, | 


Massachusetts and thus escaped a great | 


} sight’ of persecution. Thomas was left 


; ‘to bear the 
mind and heart and life accordant with the | 


tempest alone. 


long standing habit of ill health. 


He was 
not able to supply his own pulpit more 
| years of his life. Had his health been 

firm, he doubtless would have sustained 
himself in his own parish. His ministerial 
brethren were constantly employing means 
to vex him; to degrade him from his office; 


to alienate from him the confidence and 





Rev. Thomas Worcester of Satisbury. | 
| 


He was the brother of Noah, ten years 
younger. At the time when the latter en-} 
tered on the work of the Gospel ministry 
the former was about the age ef seventeen. 
The case of Noah probably stirred up the 
spirit of Thomas; encouraging him to foi-} 
low the example of his brother. His youth | 
gave him an obvious advantage. He was | 
a sober young man‘ and about this time | 
made a public profession of religion. 


months and then, having obtained a license 
to preach, he commenced his public work. 
His success was almost incredible. He 


Thomas W. was fitted to officiate well in 





carrying on the arguinent with his coun- 
trymen the Jews, touching this great topic, 
and discovered precisely the one leading 
idea he wished to convey to their minds, 
we should have seen him striving to set 


the pulpit. He visited his native town, but 
was not invited to preach in the meeting 
house. He visited again, but Rev. Mr. 
| Emerson, on account of the prejudices of 
| his people, could not ask him into the pul- 


affection of his people. At length they 
so far succeeded that in, or about 1824, his 
pasteral relation was dissolved. The 
council which dismissed him, though they 
did not expressly degrade Mr. W. from 
his standing in the ministry, yet passed 
a cemsure upon him, which many were 
willing to construe as being tantamount 
to a dep.2sition. 


If* to him who is afflicted mercy should 


Be-| be shown’ what justification can there be 
ing addicted to books he now becaine iz-ore for the infliction of injustice? Thomas W. 
attentive to them. At the age of twenty, | was known and acknowledged to be an 
he left his father’s house and went to re- | honest, enlightened and pious man. Why | 
side in the family of Noah. He pursued a| then should untiring zeal have been mani- 
course of study for about three or four} fested to kill him in regard.to his charac- 


ter and influence. Why not permit a man 
\to live, provided he can maintain life from 
/his own honest resources? None deserve 


| his works, why should rot men do it to- 
_ward one another? It is *he express com- 
mand of Christ that all who believe in him 
should love one another; that they should 
|forgive every man his trespasses; that 
| they should be each other's brethren and not 


forth a principle so ebviously true, so sim- | pit. His father, however, proposed to open | each other's foes; that there should be no 


ply just, and so in accordance with the com- 


; the doors of his own house. Thomas ac- 


| parties among them, but all ef them one— 


mon sense of mankind, that we could not! cepted, and acquitted himself to the appro-| OMe body actuated by one spirit, though he 
fora moment have supposed it would, in| bation of his hearers. He made a third knew they could not all be of one cpinion. 


after ages, occasion the least doubt or con- 
treversy. For what~should we have per- 
ceived to be the single and all important 
doctrine that Paul was anxious to inculeate 
upon the Jews, when he was arguing. 
in opposition te their opinions, prejudices" 
and cenduct? Seperated from suabordi- 


men, in order tobe in 4 condition to re- 
ceive and enjoy the favor and approbation 
of their Creator, must mot rely on mere 
outward observances, and content them- 

yes with them, but must possess and 
ee in the soal that eemielicion 
principle, or sentimeut of faith, confidence, 


as 


visit, and preached a second lecture in his 
father’s house. The unfavorable prejudi- 


companions of his youth from the conse- 
crated desk. 





| Mr. W. lived seven or eight years after 
jhis separation from the people of \his 


| . - 
ces were mostly removed, and ow his feurth|charge. He preached occasionally ; but) 
visit he addressed his townsmen and the} his state of health confined him mostly at| 


| home. He had some altercation with the 


| Church, but all differences were amicably 


}than half of the time for the last twenty | 


And what | 
jadded essentially to his affliction was a| 





} 
| 


| 
| 


had never given indication of - possessing death from the hands of their fellow men, | 
the powers which he now developed. His; but the unjust, the faitiess, the reprobate. | 
old acquaintances could not believe that | If God render to every man according to | 





i 


{ In 1790, when about twenty three years | composed, and he died, 1842, in full com-! 
nate and irrelevant matter, it was mainly, old, he was invited toa settlement in Salis- | munion. The manner of his death corres- 
this—that the Jews, as well as ail other! bury, a flourishing town anda large parish. | ponded to the promise, made to the upright 


The ordaining council had some difficulty 
in inducting an uneducated man into so 
sacred and respectable a place. But his 
uncommon gifts and geod acceptance with 
the people overruled all opposition. He 





and the peifect man—in peace, faith, and a 
| good hope. 
| REV. SAMUEL WOOD, D. D., OF BOSCAWEN. 
He wasa native of Ct. and graduated at 
Dartmouth College 1779; settled at B. 


wi pene acnnay tee escapee EO 


gave himself wholly to his work, and his| about 1782, where he executed a ministry , 
profiting was apparent. From year to year of fifty years,and then gave place to a col-' 


league or successor. Dr. Wood was a 
learned and estimable man, 
great part of his ministry, he kept a pri- 


“students in divinity. 


During a 


vate school and fitted many for admission 
into College. Some of his pupils were 
Daniel Webster 
commenced his classical course under the 
instruction of Dr. Wood. His death oc- 
curred in 1836, fifty seven years after his 
graduation. is 

But why rank him among Unitarians? 
He was always an Orthodox man. Ad- 
mitted. But his Orthodoxy was not the 
same as that of somné other ministers. He 
was a friend to the Worcesters. He stood 
by them when others warred against them. 
He approved the doctrine maintained in 
the ‘ Bible News.’ He avowed his belief 
in that description of Unitarianism; say- 
ing, however, ‘Ido not go over to Mr. 
Worcester, but he has come over to me.’ 
It apvears probable from this declaration 
that he never had been an Athanasian, but 
always a high Arian. And such may be 
the fact in regard to more than half of 
those who are called Trinitarians. They 
do not conceive of tlie Son as being either 
the same as the Father, or equal to Him. 
They accept the words of the Son in their 
obvious sense; ‘My Father is greater 
than I.” No child reads the New Testa- 
ment without receiving impressions of 
Arianism; and the mind of the catechu- 
men is startled when he first realizes the 
import of the passage; ‘these three are one 
God the same in substance and equal in 
power and glory.’ Dr. W. doubtless early 
received such impressions and always re- 
tained them. And had all the ministers 
in N. H. been of his mind and spirit the 
Worcesters had never been persecuted as 
heretical felons, nor had the hand of Christ- 
ian fellowship been withdrawn from any 
formerly accepted brother because he be- 
lieved that the God of the Bible was but 
one person; that the Son was dependent 
on the Father; and that a man’s religious 
faith is sanctified by nothing other than the 


goocness of his heart and conduct. s. F. 





CHURCH AUTHORITY—PRIVATE JUDGMENT. 
That the individual is to believe what 
the Church tells him to bebieve, instead of 
form ng his own creed, as best he can, by a 
perscnal examination of the Scriptures, is 


a doctrine which, one would think, no class 





of Christians in this country would like to 
have the credit either of holding or teach- 

ing—the Roman Catholics alone excepted. | 
But i: so happens than in the sect called 
Episcopalians, there is a growing party, 
commonly known by the name of High 
Churchmen, whose leaders, and among 
them several Right Reverend Bishops, | 
strenuously maintain and industriously 
inculcate this doctrine, both frem the pul- 
p.t and the press. As a specimen of the 
language they are accustomed to use on 
this subject—it is a far less offensive one 
than often occurs in their writings—we 
quote a brief sentence from the last num- 
ber of the New York ‘ Churcaman,’ the 
leading organ of the party. After prosing, 
usque ad nauseam, about the ‘ authority,’ 
‘ indefectibility,’ ‘ infallibility,’ &e., of tHe 
Church, (meaning of course the sect, with 
which he communicates) the Editor says: 


‘From all which we conclude, that the 
Church of England and the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in America, do not rest 
upon the principles of private judgment, 
but on the principle of énfallibélity ; in 
other words, that their members are not 
left like Presbyterians, Congregationalists, 
Methodists, Baptists, Quakers, and Socini- 
ans, to take the Scriptures as they may 
chance to be explained by private individu- 
als, but required to receive them in the sense 
given to them by the creeds of the Catholic 
Church.’ 


And is it indeed so? Why then any 
longer retain the name of ‘Protestant ’? 
The title has already been disavowed by 
Episcopalians at Oxford; when will the 
same be done at New York? It matters 
little ; but the question, Whether the prin- 
ciple of private judgment is to give place 
to that of re 3 authority in this country, 
is one of the &tmost importance; and now 
that the subject is before us we will take 
the liberty to commend to the considera- 
tion of High Churchmen amongst usa few 
paragraphs addressed, not long ago, to 
their brethren in England, by Prof. Baden 
Powell, of Oriel College, Oxford, himself 
an Episcopalian. 


‘ The doctrine of the Church, the tradi- 
tions thus delivered, do, in fact, convey 
some views over and above those actually 
disclosed in the writings of the New Testa- 
ment alone. This indeed is almost too 
evident to need formally stating But it 
is desirable to keep steadily in view, how 
absolutely this is, and must be the case, 
whether the addition be made in one form 
or another: whether it consist in the actu- 
al propounding of some specific doctrine in 
express terms; or merely in an explana- 
tion or sense put upon the terms of some 
passage of Scripture: or in a scheme, ar- 
Tangenient, or forinulary, by which the 
scattered declarations of the sacred writers 
are reduced into system and connected to- 
gether; or in the positive injunction of a 
rite or institution, only alluded to, and 
perhaps not that, in the New Testament. 
In any way there is something added. By 
some of this School, Tradition and the 
Church are expressly represented as stand- 
ing in the same position with respect to the 
Bible, as the Newtonian system does with 
respect to the mere phenomena of astrono- 
my: which at first sight even appear at 
variance with it, According to them, the 
ofiice of the Church is not only to preserve 
the true doctrine, but to drive away the 
false: the Church is to condemn heresy : 
that is, to be the judge of the truth: and 
the judge is the depository of the truth. 
They claim fer the Church an authority to 
enforce its decrees on the acceptance of 
men, and to demand their submission.’ 

‘ Yet even under this system, when the 
votary is called upén to submit his judg- 
ment to authority, is he not to satisfy him- 





self in the first instance on what the claims 











of that authority rest? If he is siete 
to follow ‘the old paths,’ is he not to in- 
quire into their antiquity? If the Catho- 
lic traditions are to be kept, but not the 
Romish, is he not to judge which are 
Catholic and which Romish? In short, at 
some stage is there ngt to be an appeal to 
conviction? Though it be forbidden to 
discuss the tenets inculeated, yet, surely 
the disciple must, in the first instance, be 
satisfied of the commirsion of the teacher 
to inculeate them. Though private judg- 
ment is prohibited as to doctrines, is its use 
forbidden as to the evidences on which the 
Church grounds its claim? Or does the 
Church go the length of asserting absolute 
supremacy and infallibility, and thus urge 
a compulsory submission, without even a 
question as to its authority, and lift the 
sword of persecution as its sole evidence ? 
This, indeed, would be but consistency, if 
its claims be followed out to its legitimate 
extent. Then, in fact, it would do no 
more than the Church of Rome has done; 
and with perfect reason. A church really 
divine and infall ble cannot condescend to 
any appeal to human conviction. To 
doubt its authority is @ sin; to call it in 
question is blasphemy. Such are the fair 
pretensions of the Romish church. 

Thus, from the very nature of the case, 
it follows that the alternative can only be 
between rational evidence and absolute in- 
fallibility. If a man may judge for him- 
selfon one point, what can hinder him 
from judging on another? or all others? 
What power shall draw the line, without 
being itself amenable to the same judgment? 
Private opinion must be allowed on all 
points, or prohibited on ald points; and if 
prohibited, it must be by force, not by rea- 
son: for that would be an appeal to reason. 
There can be no middle course between 
the unlimited freedom of conviction and 
the dungeon or the stake.’ 

‘ Though there neither ‘3, nor can be, 
consistently with the New Testament, any 
authority to decide what is true doctrine, 
and what is heresy, or to claim spiritual 
dominion over others, yet, as all real faith 
is grounded on conviction, there does, and 
must, exist in every man, fallible as he is, 
such a power to determine the truth for 
himself ; not merely as a right, but asa 
duty ;®ot merely as a privilege, but as an 
obligation. His own conscientious con- | 
viction, imperfect as it may be, but free as | 
it must he, exercised according to the best 
of the ability given him, whether great or | 
small, thus becomes sacred to him. It is} 
that by which he must be guided in the | 
most intimate connexion with his own per- 
sonal responsibility: mot a responsibility | 
(as has been unintelligibly contended,) of | 
the understanding ; but of the will, to pre- | 
serve the honest use of the understanding. 
And if the inevitable varieties of private | 
judgment be objected, as inconsistent with | 
the unity and invariableness of trutb,—l/ 
reply,—truth is indeed one and invariatle, | 
but it not only may, but must, be seen| 
under different aspects, and with different | 
degrees of clearness by different minds. 
To each it is realised, as far as the nature | 
of the case permits, if he seek and receiv 
it honestly to the dest of his ability; not 
resting satisfied in any attainment, but | 
continually striving to advance and im-| 
prove. The measure of that ability, and | 
the light vouchsafed, may be more or less. | 
Christianity looks only to an improvement | 
proportional to the means granted ; a con-| 
stantly progressive advance. It aseures | 
the disciple that increase of grace and light | 
will always be given, if properly sought,— | 
that every one has enough given him to| 
profit by,—to judge for himself, but not to} 
jedge others.’ 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Milwaukie, June 9th, 1842. 

Rey. Chas. Briggs, Sec. ef the Un. Soc., 
Dear Sir,—Though personally unknown | 
to you, we have ventured to address you | 
this letter, soliciting through you the aid | 
of our Eastern friends in establishing a\ 
Unitarian Society in Milwaukie. We} 
have heard from our highly esteemed ; 
friend, Rev. Jos. Harrington, of Chicago, | 
and others, of the lively interest taken by | 
you in the progress of the Unitarian re-! 
form in the North West. We are there- 
fore beld to speak through you to our 
friends, plainly and earnestly of the wants 
of this place. Our condition may have 
been Tully and particularly made known by 
Mr. Harrington, or others. In August 
last, Mr. H. preached here the first Unita- 
rian sermon ever delivered in this place. 
Just before that time, there were not known | 
to be more than ten Unitarians in Milwau- 
kie. Mr. H. was with us two weeks and 
delivered about 12discourses. They were 
most eloquent, convincing and admirably 
adapted to his hearers. It was delightful 
to witness the deep interest and satisfac- 
tion with which he was listened to by large 
audiences, to many of which his doctrines 
were novel, while to others, they had been 
rendered odious by report. His success 
was astonishing both to himself and to our- 
selves. A deep and lasting impression 
was produced. A spirit of inquiry was | 
awakened. Many wete fully convinced, 
and a large number put in the way of con- 
vincing themselves. In April last, Mr. 
H. came again at our request, continued 
his course of lectures and remained with 
us three weeks. At that time, there were 
seven denominations of Christians here: 
holding meetings regularly, having gen- 
erally respectable and able ministers. One 
of the churches during the winter had kept 
alive by intense efforts through S weeks, a 
strong religious excitement. Yet Mr. H. 
was received with the same enthusiasm, 
and listened to throughout the whole of his 
long course with increasing interest and 
satisfaction, by large audiences. 

One of the evidences of the effect produc- 
ed, was the manifest alarin and jealousy of 
the most zealous orthodox, who by person- 
al persuasion, well timed rival meetings, 
solemn warnings from the pulpit, and in 
many instances by gross misrepresenta- 
tion, sought to diminish the number of our 
congregations and to stay the progress of 
our doctrines. Mr. H.'s labors were 
crowned with the most complete success. 
The larger portion of his hearers had be- 
come declared and decided believers. We 
became , strong enough to organize, and 




















while he was with us was formed the First 
Unitarian Society of Milwaukie, of which 
the undersigned were elected Trustees 
The number of subscribing members is now 
about 40 male adults, who in repsect to in- 
fluence, character, pecuniary ability, inter- 
est, zeal and, every thing which gives 
stremeth to a society, are at least equal to 
any socie’y in the place. Most of the mem- 
bers are heads of families. There are very 
many others who are friendly, but decline 
subscribing to any articles; many more are 
indifferent, but could be induced to aid us, 


{kept alive and cherished by pulpit minis- 


ne 





trations and continual religious culture, 
cool and die away ? We must advance or 
fall back. Shall the field of promise opened 
be.abandoned? Shall the ground gained 
by the arduous labors of Mr. H. be sur- 
rendered? Once lost, its recovery will be 
slow and difficult. 

Will you present our case in strong 
terms and in its just claims to some of 
your young men, just entering into the 
ee who are fitted for the place. In 


making’a selection for us, one fact should 





when we are firmly established and have 
pulpit ministrations. The number of sub- 
scribers is increasing from day today. The 
society has resolved to provide regular 
preaching, as soon as it can be had. For 
this purpose the Trustees under its order 
have circulated subscription papers. in or- 
der to ascertain what sum could be raised 
for the support of a minister, for a year, or 
for six months, on trial. We have satis- 
fied ourselves that we can raise for the first 
year from $600 to $800 for the mainte- 
nance of a preacher, who will give fair sat- 
isfaction, and from $300 to $400 for six 
months. If the preacher is such an one as 
our wants reqnire and can be had, our pe- 
cuniary ability will increase rapidly from 
year to year. ‘The first business of the so- 
ciety is then this: 1st, to obtain a suita- 
ble minister for six months, a year, or a 
longer time, as circumstances shall justify; 


be borne in mind, which is, that to effect 
the desired good, he must be a man of an 
earnest religious spirit, of undoubted abili- 
ty and acquirements, and of prudence and 
discretion. Certain we are that an able 
minister might, after a reasonable time, be 
handsomely maintained unassisted from 
abroad. But no minister can probably bo 
supported the first year without aid from 
the East} allowing to him a salary of 
800 or $1000, the difference between ono 
of these sums and the 500 or $600, which 
is the maximum of our present ability, 
must be made up by others. We know 
that the feeling of many amongst you has 
been adverse to missions and to sending 
aid abroad. But Wisconsin is part of our 
common home. We are your brethren 
and children in the flesh also. We are 
now in the feebleness of infancy and need 











2d, to make provision for his salary, when 
he is obtained. We were very solicitous 
to make an arrangement with the Society 
at Chicago for the services of Mr. H. for 
4 or 6 months of the year, by paying our 
proportional share of his salary. But our 
friends there justly fear that such a sacri- 
fice on their part would be fatal to the best 
interests of their society. Our only re- 
course then, is to call upon our Eastern 
brethren, to send us a suitable preacher, 
and to give to us such pecuniary aid, as we 
may have need of in a short time, uatil we 
can go alone. For this purpose do we now 
writes by the advice and suggestion of our 
friend Mr. H., and other brethren, well 
known to many of our Eastern friends at 
Boston and its vicinity. We are persuad- 
ed that our call will not fall on cold or un- 
gracious ears. We cannot but believe 
that if our claims were rightly presented 
to you and to your fellow-laborers around 
you, every one of you would be alive 
with ardor to establish and build us up; 
and earnest spirits of the richest prom- 
ise who are devoting themselves to the 
ministry, would willingly embrace the op- 
portunity now presented. We mean to 
speak within bounds, when we declare it 
to be our opinion, that no city or town 
from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, (ex- 
cepting perhaps some of the great cities on 
the sea-board) presents to such a young 
man as we want, a nobler field of exertion 
and usefulness than Milwaukie. The pros- 
pects at Chicago and St. Louis, when our 
friends began the work in those places, 
were far less flattering. Our town (next 
to Chicago and perhaps not behind it) will 
soon be the largest town in the North-west. 
ltis beautifully situated and remarkably heal- 
thy. It numbers by the census just taken 
this year, almost 3000 inhabitants, and is 
increasing in wealth and population more 
rapidly than any town west of Lake Erie. 
As Boston is the commercial emporium of 


New England, so will Milwaukie be of 


Wisconsin, embracing an extent of coun- 
try greater by S000 square miles than the 
whole of New England. Who can meas- 
ure the extent of the moral and religious 
influence which shall hereafter emanate 
from this embryo city, and following the 
hundred channels of trade into the interior 
shall diffuse itseif over a country capable 
of sustaining a population sufficient for an 
independent kingdom? But there are oth- 
er circumstances far more favorable to an 
enterprize of religious reform. The male 


population of young communities in the! 


North-West generally, and especially in 
Milwaukie, is characterized by great men- 
tal activity ; it is composed principally of 
young men of enterprize, collected from 
different sections of the Union; frequent 
collisions of opinion have worn away the 
common religious prejudices, bigotry and 
intolerance ; to these have succeeded great 
freedom of thought and liberality of senti- 
ment; every dogma and creed here under- 
goes the most severe scrutiny of reason ; 
and in consequence, many of the most 
thinking men, finding themselves compell- 
ed to reject the absurd doctrines of the Or- 
thodox, have been afloat without any de- 
fined religious belief, and some tuttered 
upon the verge of scepticism. Not a few 
of them have already embraced our simple 
and rational faith, and nearly all the rest 
are promising subjects for right religious 
instruction. 

Again, it is worthy of consideration, that 
the rapid changes in the progress of socie- 
ty here, besides furnishing a vast field for 
moral and religious enterprize, must of 
necessity rouse to unwonted activity the 
energies of a noble mind devoted to the 
cause of a great religious reform. Butthe 
progress already made, the work already 
done, constitutes a claim on your liberality 
too strong, we think, to be resisted. We 
have alluded to the great success of Mr. 
H.’s labors here, The question to be 
answered is, shall this work be perfected ? 

A rich field has been opened and pre+ 
pared ; much seed has been sown, and 
taken root: shall it ripen into a glorious 
harvest? We are ready to do our part, 
our zeal burns steadily, as yet; our faith 
is dear to us; we are now ready to make 
great exertions and sacrifices, if need be, 
in behalf of the pure gospel. But how 
soon will this zeal and devotion, unless 


your fostering care for a little time; shall 
we not have it? 

But we must draw this letter to a close. 
More has been said than perhaps it be- 
came us tosay. Mr. H. will add his re. 
quest to ours. One consequence of our 
success, in our application, will be frequent 
visits from Mr. H., in exchange with our 
minister. Mr H. while here distributed 
about 1509 tracts. They were circulated 
freely and read with avidity. They have 
confirmed the faith of many of our friends 
and removed the prejudices of many who 
looked upon us with distrust. We might 
cite instances if time would permit. 

We are very respectfully, 
Your Ob’t Serv'ts 

William A. Prentiss, Hubbel Loomis, 
John H. Tweedy,—Trustees of the 1st 
Unitarian Church at Milwaukie. 


, Quincy, Iill., June 14th, 1842. 

My Dear Sir,—Permit me to express, 
through you, to those friends at the Eas: 
who have so gencrously aided us by dona- 
tions of books and tracts, the sincere thanks 
of the Teachers and Pupils of the Sunday 
School, and of the members of our Socie- 
ty, and, [ trust I may add, of the hundreds 
of others in whose hearts the truths con- 
tained in these books and tracts will meet 
with a joyful response. We have received 
in all, three boxes, containing donations 
from Rev. Mr. Allen’s Society in North- 
boro’, Rev. Mr. Ellis’s Sabbath School 
Teachers in Charlestown, Rev. Mr. Pea- 
body's Sabbath School in Portsmouth, N. 
H., Rev. Mr. Pierpont’s Sabbath School in 
Boston, Rev. Mr. Edes’s Sabbath School 
in Nantucket, the Book and Pamphlet 
Society, the Unitarian Association, and 
from some other sources. These books 
and tracts have been the means of increas- 
ing the usefulness of our Sabbath Schoo! 
and of eur Society. We have nowa good 
Sabbath School Library and a good Parish 
Library from which books are taken out ou 
every Sunday. We have received such 
generous contributions that we are deter 
mined to dispense to others around us as 
we have opportunity. Already are many 
of the little messengers which we have 
received travelling on errands of love fat 
from this place. As the recipients and the 
dispensers of the charity of our Eastern 
friends, we can now only express ott 
heart-felt thanks. But true charity is its 
own reward. And we doubt not that those 
who have sent us so many tokens of theit 
love have faith that no good book can 
come into this region, and be carried {row 
house to house, without doing a good work. 
Although many who have aided us may 
never hear of any good done by their gilts 
yet the time may come when the secrets 0 
many hearts will be revealed, and when !! 
shall be found that good impressions have 
been maile, and new light shed _ into the 
mind, and noble impulses given to the sou! 
by these very books, and that they have 
been the blessed instruments, under Provi- 
‘dence, of leading many into the kingdom 
of heave. 




















I might mention some cases of gool 
that has already been done. A poo 
widow sends her four children to our Sab: 
bath School. She reads but little hersel, 
but says that her children read to bet 
their books, taken from the Sabbath School. 
To speak in her own simple language, ‘ My 
oldest boy was, one day, reading a s'") 
about a little boy who helped his po 
mother. He stopped, and looking vp ” 
me said, ‘ Now, mother, was n't he a go% 
boy, to help his mother so? ‘ Yes,’! ™ 
plied. ‘And, now, Isaiah, do you know 
that that is just your case ?’ ‘ Yes, mothel 
and a tear stood in his eye.’ 


I have recently been to Burliagton, I. 1» 
and to Warsaw in this State. Jn Bur 
lington brother Bridge has been laboring 
for several months. There are many ' 
B.who are very much interested in the 
cause of Liberal Christianity. Burling!” 
is a flourishing and rapidly increas”? 
place. It contains now a population ol 
about 1500, and bids fair to be the larges 
and most important place in the Territo!y 
of Iowa. It is therefore very desira!? 
that a Church should be erected ther 
and a preacher sustained. There art sk 
tarians in Bloomington, Fort Madiso™ 
Wapello, and Iowa city—and a missiona’y 


waldeemive something towards his SY?" 
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port in all these places. I trust they will 
not be left destitute. On my return from 
B. I stopped at Warsaw. 


good audiences. Our friends in that place 
are very desirous of having preaching 
among them. 

I am rejoiced to learn that great sy™pa- 
thy is felt at the East in the cause of 
Western Missions. Shall we not soon 
have more laborers in this region? Can 
there not be found among the hundreds of 
young men in the East who are deeply in- 
terested in our views of Christianity a few 
who will be willing to ‘take up their 
cross,’ for the sake of proclaiming these 
views to those who are hungering and 
thirsting for them in the West? I say, 
‘take up their cross ’—and when I say it, 
] mean what the words signify. Unless a 
preacher have the true missionary spirit— 
unless he have courage to meet and faith 
to overcome every obstacle—unless he be 
ready to suffer persecutions, and @ut him- 
self off from the sympathy of his brethren 
in the ministry—let him never cross the 
mountains to proclaim the glad tidings of 
great joy. But if he have this spirit of his 
Master, great shall be his reward. 

Yours in love, G. M. 
REMARKS AT THE ANNIVERSARY 
A. U. A. 

Rey. F. A. Farley, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
said that he came to the meeting with no 
intention of speaking, but found he could 


OF THE 


not sit still. He had indeed almost pledged 
week of anniversaries 


himself to let the 
pass, so far as he was concerned, silently. 
But it would not do, and he rose to say a 
He 
could not, ifhe would, hold his peace.— 
His heart beat in 


which had this evening been so well and 


word because he could not help it. 


unison . with the chord 


so faithfully struck, and it would seek ut- 


terance by the voice. 


I preached 
there on Sunday afternoon and evening to 


of these reservoirs. So that if it must 
needs be that each family of a worshipping 
congregation have its particular pew.—I 
will not stop here to show how much bet- 
iter a plan it would be to have open seats 
or settees in our churches—let not only 
all the doors.and windows of the building 
be kept open for at least one day during 
the week, but let also the pew-doors be left 
wide open from one Sabbath to another. 
But there is another cause of the sleepi- 
ness complained of, to which your corre- 
spondent has not alluded, but which is 
undoubtedly of more soporific efficiency 
during the afternoon service than all oth- 
er causes put together. I mean the prac- 
tice of entering upon the second service so 
early in the afternoon, while the syst»m is 
under the lethargic operation of digesting 
a hearty dinner. There is no denying the 
fact that many families, if not most, are in 
the habit of having a particularly good 
dinner on Sunday; and it is equally unde- 
niable that any one who eats plentifully at 
noon and thereupon sits quietly at ease on 


— 





a cushioned seat—to say nothing of now 


gas instead of pure oxygen—will feel an | 
inclination to sleep. Such is the inevita- 
ble effect of repletion and inactivity on 
any day of the week, but especially on | 
Sunday, as the interest and cares of 
business avocations, which on other days 
usually banish sleep, cease to operate on 
the Sabbath. So long, then, as the prac- 
tice of holding an early service in the af- 
ternoon continues, the only means of 
maintaining at that season a becoming 
wakefulness is to refrain from over-eating. 


and then inhaling a whiff of carbonic acid } 











We must have not only ‘ temp’rate vapors | 
bland’ for our lungs, but a lightness of} 
spirit ‘ from pure digestion bred.’ 

But better than all towards insuring a 
suitable frame of mind for devotional exer- | 
cises, I would have the afternoon service | 


deferred to a later hour; that an interval | 
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RECENT PUBLICATION. 


War and Christianity ; an Address before the 
American Peace Society, on the 14th Anniver- 
sary, in Boston, Mass., May 23, 1842, By 
Saniuel E. Coues. Boston: 1842. 


We had the pleasure of listening to this 
Address at the time when it was delivered, 
and we have been gratified by a perusal of 
it since its publication. The friends of 
Peace will do well to circulate it widely. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

The Associate Agents of the Sunday 
School Society, having re-organised for the 
season, give notice, that they hold them- 
selves in readiness to perform any duty 
which may be required of them in aiding 
or encouraging Sunday Scheols or in ad- 
vancing the general cause of the religious 
education of the young. 

The associate agents are Rev. Messrs 
Gray, Waterston, Muzzey and Messrs J. F. 
Flagg, G. F. Thayer, R. W. Bayley, W. 
P. Jarvis and L.G. Pray. Communica- 
tions on the subject requesting visits &c.go 
be addressed to Lewis G. Pray, 39 Allen 
Street, Boston. 





FOURTH OF JUIW. 


Preparations are making in many towns 
in this State to celebrate the approaching 
anniversary of our National Independence | 
on strict Temperance principles. The 
brandy bottle and the wine cup will be 


-abolished—and woman, with her bright 


smiles and cheerful looks, which shed a 
genial ray over the festive board, a thon- 
sand times more grateful and welcome | 
than the intoxicating cup. Celebrations 
conducted on these principles, instead of 
brutifying and degrading, tend to elevate 
and purify the soul.— Mercantile Jour. 





GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Island of Rhoda.—From the palace of Ibrahim 
Pacha, ruler of Egypt, you may pass over, by fer- 


) of the plantiff, for siz hundred dollars damages and 


Bava ie 
ering much with his head, and oppressed breathing 


—-blood letting restored him. Mr, Goldsborough 
with a consciousness only of remaining life. After 
hours of suffering be was restored. 


Bunker-Hill Monument.. .The Top Stone. 
Considerable interest has been manifested, and 
many questions asked, with respect to the manner 
of placing the top stone on Bunker-Hill Monument. 
The block is four feet and nine inches square at 
the base, while the four sides will be hammered 
from the apex to the edge, forming a flattened four- 
sided cone. It constitutes of itself the apex of the 
Monument, and it has been supposed by some that 
it would be a very difficult matter to place it in its 
intended position. But the difficulties are easily 
obviated by the arrangements proposed by Mr. 
Savage. For the purpose of raising the stone, (as 
the derrick at present used must come down,) a 
pair of shears will be raised directly over the Mon- 
ument, one leg on each side, resting upon timbers 
projecting from the openings. ‘The shears will be 
sloped towards the city, and the block will be 
raised on the front side of the Monoment. The 
difficulty of attaching the fall to the block, (as no | 





| holes can be drilled into it, as in the other blocks,) 


willbe obviated by leaving projections on two sides 
of its surface—like ears—to which the rope will be 
fastened. ‘These will be hewn off, after the stone 
has been placed in its position. 

Dimensions of the ‘Sop Stone—Square at the 
base, four feet nine inches; thickness through the 
centre, three feet six inches; weight of the block, 
about two and a half tons.— Bunker-Hill Aurora. 


The Cost of a Single Blow.—Mr Thomas 
Campbell, of Baltimore, was tried on Wednesday, 
for striking a Mrs Given, with an iron seive, which 
badly mutilated her face. She had called upon 
Campbell for a little bill he owed her, and he paid 
her in the manner described. The jury retired, 
and in a short time returned with a verdict in favor 


costs. 





Drowned.—A son of Mr. E. Parker, Newton, 
Lower Falls, 13 "years of age, in company with 
another boy about the same age, went in to bathe 
in the river above the village, on Tuesday 21st and | 
was drowned. he river has been raked in every 
direction, but the body had net been found on Sat- 
urday. 


Mr. Stephen Hill, who has been conductor on | 
the Boston and Providence Railroad for seven 
years, died at Providence on Sunday, after an ill-/ 
ness of two or three weeks. His body was brought | 
to this city yesterday morning, and will be carried 
to his friends in Maine for interment. He was | 
ubout 30 years of age. 


The Tariff and the South.—In the House of | 





ry-boat, to a small Island called Rhoda, where the | 


} 
infant Moses is said to have been found, in the bub | 


Representatives, yesterday, Mr. White of Louisi- | 
ana submitted a memorial of the sugar planters | 
of that State. This document, very numerously | 


expréssed himselfas feeling like a crashed masg, | 

























might thus be afforded sufficiently long for | 
the 
ample season of repose for the weak and | 


He trusted all felt it good to be there. 


Good, especially, because of what our eyes tardiest stomach to do its work ; an | 
see and our ears hear from all quarters, of | . legs 
Le teil : . _| the over-fed, and of meditation for the spir- | 
the improved and improving state of things | | andra 
among us,—in ovr own Zion. It was but | SU@y-minded. ; 

It is truly a deplorable evil that a ser- 








two years ago, in that house, on the very 


\vice designe ais uicken the 
spot where he stood, that he gave vent to} ‘'*° designed to raise and quick 


_ . : i mind should oft v ther effect than | 
feelings of lamentation and sadness over | ane a ae a Gees 
to ‘lap itin oblivion.’ I have 


} 
, at a | 
the apathy and coldness which had fora}. , 
|cribed this melancholy result, as some do, 
/to a want of unction in our preachers, for | 
f 2.3 oy re th gues of angels, | 
to the truth of what he said, in the bare | though they have the tongue i tl 
; ithey wil hecy in vai ss their| 
walls and meagre audience which he then | they will prophecy in ni eegaenn | 
But ‘words are addressed to a‘ fit audience. 


see now ?| 
The accustomed place of our solemn gat 


not as- 


long while been creeping upon us; and he 
had, at the moment, a striking testimony 


addressed. what do we : 
p.| Phe ground must be prepared forthe good | 
ering together,—he would not say crowd- | seed before it will take =. in het 

ed,—but still well and largely- filled ; and words, if we would have our minds in a fit | 
the kindling eye, and the evident interest |""°°4 '% enjoy sacred 
pervading al! who are here, giving eloquent and to profit by their influence, we must 
tokens that_it is not in vain that we are| begin by conforming to the natural laws 
united together as a body of the disciples which affect our physical organization. | 
of the Lord Jesus. He | We must have pure air to breathe, before | 


° ‘ - « ; 
being then called by more than one of his| “& °®" think or feel, and the digestion of | 
‘> svt aiit 4 A Vl rs =] 


seasons and services 


’ ; 
well remembered 


. -. tthe stomach must go on without clog or | 
professional brethren even, either very sick | ‘"° ‘ h pile d re ad gual 
- } e 1 vd ° - ° 
‘ery cra: . ' pression betoce the mind Will receive and | 
or very crazy, on account of what he then | 7? ae 


| assimulate its spiritual food. R.S., Jr. | 


said ; but he rejoiced to know, that some, 


at least, who thus regarded it at the time, cm. 

2 , 

‘ LIBERTY, HOLINESS, LOVE. 

A new and a better state of things has be-| Messrs Editors,—One of the best Tracts 
P . . . ~ - T . . . a ‘ . } 

un. <As a body of Christians, we are| ofthe A. U. A.,in my opinion, }s Sober 


r 


° . =, + " ° , > -* 
becoming, he believed, more alive to the | Thoughts on the State of the Times,’ which | 


had since acknowledged that he was right. 


o 
S 


~ 


great, vital, spirit-stiring and spiritua! | | beg all Unitarians to read. The writer's | 

truths which we have received and pro-| good words suggested by your motto may 
ss ; we 

claimed. | perhaps help to fill a corner of the Register. 

' . 

gagedness in religion as a most solemn | They are the following : 


} 


The need of a more hearty en- 


| 


reality, having most momentous and inti-| As I am writing this, my eye is ceught 
mate connections with the life of every in-| by the motto which stands at the head of 
“fely, (one of your periodical journals. ‘ Liberty, | 
| Holiness, Love.’ 11 seems to have been as- | 
'sumed as descriptive of the objects which | 
| you are to keep in view, and the character | 
which you areto form. They are well 
1 They constitute a beauti- 
For his part, he believed, that let us| ‘ul and harmonious trio, whose blended | 
1) Pet ‘ |hues, whose vigorous coaction, delineate | 
only be entirely faithful to our views of| and describe what the Christian Church | 
should be, what the Chrtstian Truth should | 
produce. 


dividual soul, is being more and more felt. 
One of those who had preceded him had 
his belief, that 
years we should, as a sect, either be emi-| 
'chosen words. 


declared within twenty 


nently successful and powerful or cease to 


} 
be. 


Gospel truth, which to us must, if we have 
auy sincerity, be identical with the Gospel 


Js it not the purpose of the truth | 
; and those views would. within twen-|to ‘ make free ;’ and where the spirit of 
‘the Lord is, is there not Liberty? Is it| 
not the province of the truth to ‘ sanctify | 
ae And doth it not‘ work by love? Every} 
principles for which we had most strenu-|one that hath been wrought upon by its| 
| power, knows that such are its effects. And | 
where it hath brought out the church from } 
its more than Egyptian bondage to earth | 


‘and sense and man, from the degrading sla- 


Spiritamong us, by whi . alice | pice 
JY os nong us, by which the morality| very of sin into the liberty of the sons of 
which we rightly valued might be sancti-| God; where it hath raised it up by its ce- 
fied and made stable, our success was made | lestia: energy, to a thorough Holiness ;— 
| . . —e, g . 7 } 

The cause of the slowness of our! 44 filled it with that love — and 4 
, , ° | which is the substance of religion on earth, | 

rogress heretofore must be chiefly : ae 5 

ite S nets, Bent land the essential spirit of heaven; then} 


in our own uofaithfulness, and not in the} hath it not done its errend, hath it not ac-| 


In them his confidence complished its mission ? It augurs well | 
“¢ ‘ J Med } 

was never greater, and if we will only do| therefore for any church or body of men, | 
5 dalige te See. =e ; ue hat it will tak is for its watchw | 
them full justice in our daily walk, and in| that it will take this for ” atch vord, and 
, hang it out as an ensign to rally by in the 

It describes what ought 


itself 


e = ~e i} ] ] - 
ty years, be largely triumphant; already 
there are signs of this. 


Some of the great 


? 
ously contended, are now accepted and 
contended for by the dominant sects. And 


with the increase of a true and devotional 


sure. 
views themselves, 


our entire lives, there is nothing te appre- 


face of the world. 

to be the spirit of the christian world. 
Pw we ES piohiteoatams |God grant it may prove to be your spir- 
VENTILATION OF CHURCHES, ETC. i 


| 
| 
hend. 
] 


bat’ 

¥" ‘ | But it must not only be hung out from 
| Messrs Editors,—I cordially respond to | wear wails, os blazoned on your armor, or| 
the remarks of ‘A Gasper’ in your paper) \yriiten on the foreheads of your priests. | 
of 13th inst; but think he has left unsaid! ft must be engravend on the living tablets | 
many things that might be said with profit! of your hearts. It must be . deeply felt! 
in regard tothe cause of ‘sleepiness at\S¢otiment of your inmost souls. | — 
be the earnest voice of your resolute spirits, | 


Church’ and the means of curing the evil. day and night, continually prompting to} 
And first in regard to ‘ventilation;’|thoughts, words, deeds, that correspond. 
your correspondent would have added to| It must be the inwrought character of your 
the force of his argument by stating the|churches, as well asthe motto of your 
facts well known to every chemist that the books.’ 
noxious gas thrown out of the lungs in il 
respiration and the equally noxious matter 
given off by the skin in insensible perspi- 
ration are both heavier than common air. 
and therefore tend to the lower part of the 
building, or apartment in which they are 








IE MIDDLESEX NORTH ASSOCIATION. 
The Middlesex North Association will 
meet at the house of Rev. Mr. Kinsley in 


P.M. Public services in the Church at 


generated. Now the little boxes or pews, |b 1 past 1 P. M 
- alf pas . MM. 
with which the floors of most of our i 


By order of the Scrite. 


churches are covered, are excellent resor- 
voirs for this deadly mixture of gas and 
putrifying effluvia; and the breezes of 
heaven let in through the doors and win- 
dows of the church will strive in vain to 
dislodge it, unless an outlet is made for it 





UNION PASTORAL ASSOCIATION. 

Will meet at Rev. John Parkman's in 

Dover on Tuesday, July 12, at 11 o'clock 
A. M. 


Stow on Wednesday, July 6th, at 10 o'clock | 


\ 








at tr ral . ; + 
he bottom by opening wide the doots Sanver. Oscoop, Sec’y. 


rushes by Pharaoh's daughter. We are told, by | signed, and which was also presented in the Senate 
the correspondent of the New York Observer, that | °" the preceding day, is the prodact of « Conven- 


: z }tion recently held at Donaldsonville. It exhibits 
Ibrahim Pacha has purchased this Island and con- } the melancholy condition, bordering on utter ruin, 


verted it intoa Garden, which is tastefully laid jto which the sagar-growing interest is reduced un-| 
out. | der the operation of the act of 1833. ‘The statis-1 
jtics are taken from public documents and other | 
Mahomelan Worship.—The correspondent of | authentic sources. It results from this expose | 
the New York Observer gives an account of the that the profits of the culture are now alinost noth- 
He |" and can scarcely be estimated at more than 
-}one per cent. on the aggregate capital invested. It 
| shows a progressive decreuse in the sugar planta. | 
He made his ob- | tions of the State, and that the entire interest is 
servations from a stand directly opposite the prin- | threatened with annihilation. The miemorialists | 
Cie exttinece | maaan tain the mutual dependence on each other of 
4 the different branches of home industry, and de- | 
The congregation, all of men, for women are , scribe the debasement of the sugar grewth as Con-) 
not admitted, was large and respectuble. This | tributing extensively to the actual depression of | 
was the chief Mosque of Cairo. Numerous horses | other States, for which a great and active demand | 
held by servants, with elegantly embroidered sad- | is created by the sugar culture in Louisiana. 
dies of crimson, parple, blue and buff silk velvet,| ‘The memorial concludes in favor of a wise sys- | 
or fine broadcloth, all profusely adorned with tas-| tem of discriminating duties, and earnestly prays | 
sels, fringe and gold, and with bridles and_ breast- Congress to rescue them, while it may be yet time, 
bands, whose rich ornaments of golden fringes and | from impending destraction. ‘The memorial is | 
tassels half covered their necks and breasts, an- | drawn in a sp rit of inoderation, and ita views and 
nounced that the rich and the noble there. Many | reasonings deserve serious consideration by those 
a Turk, Arab, Feliah and Bedouin caine after our} Southern gentlemen, especially, who so stoutly 
arrival and went in to worship. Each one on ar- | impugn all diserimination.—ZJnielligencer. 
riving at the door of the Mosque, and before™ step- 
ping upon the floor, took off his slippers, and pla- Death of the Hon. William S. Hastings.—The 
eing them in his left hand, sought out a place to! Washington correspondent of the New York Ex- | 


seat himself cross-legged like a tailor. All the | al coil . ‘ 
ititary uificers touk off then swords avd tard thes! press, in a letter date on Sunday, mentions the 


with their slippers directly before them on the | death of Mr. Hastings, the representative from the 
floor. An Imam, or Mahometan priest, read from | ninth district in this state, as follows:— 

the Koran, and expounded in a loud shrill tone, a | 
part of the time. 

I never saw a congregation more devout in ap- 
pearance. ‘There was ne starting aboct, no lolling, 
no sleeping. All seemed absorbed in the business 
of their worship. It was a solemn spectacle, to see 
a whole congregation reverently bowing their heads 
together as before the Almighty, and then kneeling 
and bending till their foreheads all touched the 
floor. So faras! could observe, their worship 
was directed not to Mahomet, but Jehovah. They | affairs in Rhode Island, which has been increased 
have no images or pictures, and their adoration 1s We 
eminently spiritual. 1 confess | have been struck ; ‘ ; \ 
with the simple devotions of the Mahomedans, | received nothing very authentic until Wednesday, 
as they have come under my notice. But when | | as every piece of news seemed to be mere rumors) 
louk at the condition of the worshippers, and espe- | of war, but nothing definite. The following from 
cially at that of their women, I can see that some- the Providence Journal Extra contains the latest | 
thivg is wrong in their religion, radically wrong. | : | 
But O that Christians would exhibit more of their | particulars. — 
consistency, and like them carry religion more into 
the daily concerns of life. 


worship at the principal Mosque of Cairo. 
was not permitted to enter himself, lest his Chris- 
tian feet should polute the floor. 


cipal entrance. 





‘IT regret to inform you of the death of Wm. 8. 
| Hastings, M. C. from Massachusetts. He died at 
the Springs, after a somewhat protracted illness. 
The House of Representatives, 6£f which he was a} 
| silent but valuable and efficient member, will take | 
lorder for his obsequies to-morrow morning.’ 





Rhode Island.—Intense interest has been felt in | 
' 
this city, for some days, in relation to the state of | 


| with every new arrival of mails or passengers, 


From Chepachet.—We have just seen Mr. An- | 
jthony Whittaker, bearer of despatches from Col. | 
| Brown to Major-General McNeil. The forces un- | 


A letter from Cairo states that the Pacha of | der Col. Wa. W. Brown shot: S60. eteane. ‘teh | 
; Sf » ab g> 


. eS : : - ee Fe eh pe . P : 
Fsy ete . “ cap of seg. ~— . eo | Greenville at about half-past four this morning. 
do. sense thic b - e ¥ ce ey ~ % ‘a on cl he | Greenville is eight miles fron: Chepachet. | 

megane ted cae Ja ge ate, Fiona * cg Upon arriviag near the fortification, it was evi- | 


| 

an att; affie it i lerated | e Ma-/} . 

can attack the traffic, as i is toler ited »y we Ma } dent that the force hud materially decreased, so | 
hometan religion, and vindicated by the Uleimas. 2 


} that the scout party, without waiting for the ad- | 
, vance of the main body, determined upon entering | 
ron, the most extensive beds of Copper which have | “e fortification alone. No resistance was made. | 
ever been found in the world. They have never} One of the Marine Artillery was fired at by Tl 
been wrought until now. A couple of Yankees | $0? of a high officer under _Dorr’s government. | 
set up a rough establishment for melting the ere | The ball went through the skirt of his coat, and 
last year, and the first proceeds of their labor ap-/ lodged in his cartridge-box. The man was pur- | 
peared in our market last week in three tons of il)) sued to a house, in which he took refuge. He has | 
shapen pigs. They will, however, do better as | undoubtedly been tuken. The prisoners were set) 
they go on, and if only sufficient protection is af- | to work building the entrenchments. - { 
forded them, they will be able to supply the whale | 


Copper.—There are on the shores of Luke Hu- 


The men fled in confusion, and the scout party 
world, and we are not sure but they will do it} took possession without firing a gan. The forti- | 
whether protected or not.—.N. ¥. Jour of Com. | fication proved to be a miserable affair. ‘I he main — 
| body immediately arrived and took possession of 
An American Killed.—A letter, says a Balti-| the village. It is strictly guarded, and escape 
more paper, dated on board the frigate Brandy-| from itis impossible. ‘Lhe number of prisoners 
wine, at Gibraltar, May 2, states that Samuel Me- | was about 100, and more were taken constantly. | 
Neir, of Baltimore, attached to said frigate, was) The house will be thoroughly searched. 
killed at Mahon on the 15th March preceding. It) A scouting party of the infantry, of abouta doz. | 
pears that he wason shore on leave, and being | en of men, led by Lieutenant Pitman, kept in ad- | 
mistaken for another person about the same size,| vance from halfa mile te two miles. ‘They took 
who bad rendered h.mself obnoxious by appearing | aad sent to the rear 30 persons in the course of the | 


against a Vago, he wasstabbed from behind, the | march, all fugitives from Dorr’s camp. | 
instrument passing through the lungs. The mur-| Our men were fired upon in going into Chepach- 


derer had been apprehended, and it was supposed et, and one man was wounded: 
would be doomed to death.—The messinates and | the fire. No one belonging to Col. Brown's com- | 
shipmates of McNeir subscribed $150 to errect aj mand bas been killed. Five field-pieces were | 
tomb stone over his grave. ‘This liberal and kind | found in the fort: also a large namber of muskets 
feeling is characteristic of the American seamen, —_| and rifles, and some pickes were found. An ex- 
| cellent ammunition wagon was captured, which 

Duel.--Col. Webb, Editor of the New York | came very opportunely for the Marine Artillery, | 

| their own having been broken down. \ 


“ourier aud Enquirer, and Mr Marshall of Ken- ‘ : : 
Cony ee oye . | Dore fled last evening at 7 o'clock, with fifty | 


wht ¢ sLin the state of Delaware on} . ; at , : 
tucky, fought « duel in ate of | |men,in the direction of Connecticut. His own } 


Saturday last.—T'wo shots were exchanged, the | men were ignorant of his flight, and many of them 
first without effect. The second fire, Col. Webb | declared’they would shoot hun, could they find | 


received his antagonist’s ball through the muscular | Kin. H 


A large body of them went through Burrillville 
is le a.) ! k I. S . Fons Mir tees 
part of his leftleg, just below the knee, and thus) isin, drection of Massachusetts. The fugitives | 


ended this disgraceful affair. {were in considerable parties, and well armed. | 
| They will therefore be dangerous to the peaceable 
) inbabitants, unless they are taken. 


They returned | 


Terrible Visitation of Death from Lightning. 
—A correspondent of the Baltimore Patriot gives 
an account of the terrible effects of lightning amung oe rm 
a group of persons assembled on Sunday, the 19th E ; 
tA Anh tree at Sykesville, Maryland. The MARRIAGES. 
group consisted of Mr. Alexander Goldsborough, | 
(son of Dr. Howes Goldsborough) Mr. Frazier, 
his son Joseph, about 17 years of age, and John 
Harvey, a youth, who had gathered for the purpose 
of listening te a Temperance lecture. The three 








li. W. Somerby to Miss Elizabeth ‘I. Adams. 
In Springfield, by Rev. Mr. Peabody, Mr. John 


jatter took seats at the root of a large oak tree by | Kimberly to Miss Sarah A., daughter of Mr. Horace | 


the side of each other (Mr. Goldsborough standing | King. 

three feet off) all conversing, wait.ng for the spea-| In Jamaica Plain, by Rev. Dr. Gray, Mr. Geo. 
ker for the evering—not noticing a small cloud | H. Richards, of Hillsborough, (Ilingis, ) to Miss 
from the south—when the tree was struck, the | Irene M. daughter of Bradford Lincoln, Esq. of 
electric fluid descending, was speut amongst the | Jamaica Plain. 

unconscious group. Young Frazier was instantly In Salem, by Rey. Mr. Upham, Mr. Porter Lam- 
killed, bis head receiving the fluid; such was | bert to Miss Julia Deland. ve 

_the concussion, a great quantity of blood flowed| In Portland, (Me.) by Rev. Mr. Whitwnan, Mr. 
from his ears, mouth, nose and eyes; scorching | Samuel HH. Silsby to Miss Elizabeth W. Walker. 
the hair, and leaving the forehead marked as with 
a hot tron; down the spine the skin was black, and 
as if a rasp had passed over it ; his hat of fur was 
Jiterally torn to pieces, portions of it driven with 
force into the tree, and his clothes blown to rags. 
The res aining three were discovered some time 
after by a gentlemen who rode up, crawling and| In New York, by Rev. Mr. Bellows, Charles 


Samuel Gore, of Boston, to Miss Lucy P. daughter 
of G. C. Child, Esq. 

In Providence, K. I. by Rev. Mr. Hall, Christo- 
pher H. Greene to Sarah Anna, daughter of Will- 
iam Chase. ; 





In this city, by Rev. Mr. Sargent, Mr. George | 


In Augusta, (Me.) by Rev. Mr. Judd, Capt. | 





rolling on the earth. Young Harvey was injured Dellinger, to Julia, danghter of the late John Blood- 
but little. Mr. Frazier was severely shocked, suff. ' good. 





- 


DEATHS. 











In this city, Mary I. wife of E. M. Whitney, and 

daughter of the lute Oliver Mills, Esq. aged 26. 
r. Calvin Swallow, 43. 

Harriet Sophia, wife of Mr. James F. Fallman, 
In Lincoln, Julia, only daughter of Charles 
Wheeler Esq. and grand daughter of the late Rev. 
Charles Stearns, D, D. hye 

In Tewksbary, Juno 18, Mr. Frederick A. Par- 
ker, 23, eldest son of the late Dr. Parker, of Salem. 

In Pittsfield, Mass, 16th inst. Moses A. Lee, 
aged 36, Professor of Materia Medica and Pharma- 
cy in the Berkshire Medical Institution. 

In Greenfield, June 19, Mr. Hull Nims, aged 36. 








ACRED MUSIC—New Work—Now in press 

and will be published early in August, the Boston 
Musical Education Society’s Collection of Church 
Music, published under the sanction of the B. M. E. 

iety—to consist of original Psalus, Hymn , select 
pieces and chants; also the Chucch Service entire, Te 
Denous, Respouses, &c. It will also contain, in ad- 
dition to other works, a treatise on the voice. 

It is well adapted to the service of all christian de- 
nominations, and ia respectfully recommended to the 
notice of teachers and choirs throughout the couutry. 
Many of the principal churches and societies in Bos- 
toa have already agreed to adopt it ia their choirs 
when published. : 

Compile:! by B. F. Baker, President of the B. M. 
E. Society, and conductor of music at Dr Channing’s, 
aad J. B. Woodbury, organist at the Odeon. 

SAXTON & PEIRCE, 138 Waslington st., Pub- 
fishers. july 2 





O. 10 OF URE’S Dictionary of Arts, Mannfac- 
tures and Mines is published and ready for de- 
livery to subscribers—price $5 in advance; $7 when 
completed; published by SAXTON & PEIRCE, No 
133 Wasirington street. jy2 


RICE REDUCED from $1 to 75 cents—Gove’s 

Lectures; Lectures to Ladies on Anatomy and 
Physiology, by Mary S. Gove—published by SAX. 
TON & PEIRCE, 133 Washington st. jy2 


ETTER TO THE FRIENDS OF REV. F. 

T. GRAY, and the Bulfinch street Society, oc- 
casioned by Strictures on two Sermons, preached by 
him, on Sunday, Nov.'29, 1841, at the Bulfinch street 
Church, by a proprietor of said Charch—Just pub- 
lished and for sale by J. MUNROE & CO, 134 
Washington st. jy2 











BSERVATIONS ON THE BIBLE, for the use 

of young persons, lvol, 12u0—just published and 

for sale by J. MUNROE & CO, 134 Washington st. 
iy? 





ARE’S INQUIRY, concerning Religion—An 

Lnquiry concerning the foundation, evidences 

and truths of Religion, by Henry Ware, D. D., 2v, 

12mo—published and for sale by J. MUNROE & 
CO, 134 Washington st. jy2 





ARRETT’S LECTURES—A course of Lectures 

on the doctrines of the New Jerusalem Church, 
as revealed in the Theological writings of Emanuel 
Swedenborg—delivered inthe city of New York du- 
ring the wiater of 1840—41, by B. F. Barrett, Pastor 
of the First Soci sty of the New Jerusalem Church in 
New York—a few crpies fur sale by J. MUNROE 
& CO, 134 Washington st. jy2 


N AGAZINES FOR JULY—New Vols—JOR- 
i'l DAN& CO, 121 Washington street, this day 
issue the fullowing works, comprising new volumes, 


and affords the most favorable chauce for new sub- | 


scribers— 

The Lady’s Book, with three rich plates, and ar- 
ticles from Miss Sedgwick, Willix, Arthur, Leslie, 
Mrs Hall, &.—#3 per year, or 25 cents singly. 

Graham’s Ladies’ and Gentleman’s Magazine, 
with beautiful engravings, and an excellent variety of 
reading articles —S3 per year, or 25 cents singly. 

The Ladies’ Musical Library, with thirteen pieces 
of new and popular Music; beautifully got up, and 
containing a choice variety of the best songs, duets, 
marches, waltzes, quadrilles, &c—$3 per year, or 25 
cents per No. 

Ladies’ Pearl—with engravings, monthly, at $1 
per year. This Magazine is edited by a clergyman, 
and its contents are of the most pure and elevated 
character. Orders for the above or any of the Mag- 
azines of the day, promptly executed; address JOR- 
DAN § CO, 121 Washington st. jy2 


ONTHLY MISCELLANY for July—This day 
N published—Contents—Letter to a friend on Re- 
ligious Experience ; the Paupers’ Funeral; the Ilen- 
tity of Jesus alter and before his resurrection, a visit 
to Canada; an illustration of the Social Power o! 
Christianity, a » Chandler Rebins; the 
voices of the Day; Reply te a Friend; ‘Take heed to 
thyself; the Throne of Grace; Notices, Intelligence. 


sermon by 


A new volume commences with the preseot number— 


subscriptions received by the publishers—W. CROS 
BY § CO, 118 Washington st. jy2 
GREAT NATIONAL WORK. 

YAPPAN & DENNET, No. 114 Washington st., 
‘| Buston, propose to publish by subscription, in 
fourteen numbers, at the low price of twenty-five cents 
each nuinber, the Life of Washington, by Jared 
Sparks. Each No. to contain between 40 and 50 
pages, and to be embellished with the toliowing fine 
steel and copperplate engravings, viz : 

1. Portrait of Washington, at 40, by Peale. 2. 
Portrait of Mrs. Washington, at 26, by Woolaston. 
3. View of Mount Vernon. 4. Battle of Bracddock’s 
Defeat. 5. Head Quarters at Cambridge. 6. Plain 
of Boston and Eavirons. 7. Head Quarters at Moris- 
town. 8. Head Quarters at Newburg. 
Farms at Mount Vernon. 10. Baitle of. the Brandy- 
wine. 11. Portrait of Washington, by Stuart. 12. 
Encampment at Valley Forge. 13. Battle of Ger- 
mantown. 14, Facsimilie of Washington’s Hand 
Writing. ; 

The Portraits were copied from the original paint- 
ings. The plans, sketches, and other engravings, 


have been compiled from the best drawings, as weil | 


English and French as American. Specia! aid was 
derived froma scries of manuscript drawings in the 
possession of General Lafayette, which are executed 
with scientific accuracy and beauty. ‘The first num- 
ber willbe issued on the first day of August, 1842. 
Active and trustworthy men can find employment in 
procuring subscribers for the above work. ; 
Postinasters aud others who obtain subscriptions, 
and become responsible for five copies, shall receive a 
sixth copy gratis. Toey will please to let the pub- 
lishers know by the Lst of August, how many copics 
are subscribed for, and how they shall be forwarded. 
A liberal discount will be made to periocical 
agents. jy2 
R. CHANNING’S WORKS—The works of 
W. E. Channing, compleie in five volumes, for 
sale by W. CROSBY & CO, 113 Washington st, 
jy? 








a" EW BOOK, by the Author of New Home.— | 
N 


Forest Life: by the Author of a New Home: 2 
vols, 12me—this day published; for sale by WM. 
CROSBY & CO, 118 Washington st. j2 





AVERY LADY her own Flower Gardener, by 
Louisa Johnson, containing simple and practical 
directions for cultivating Plants and Flowers in the 
Northern and Southern States. Also—Flora’s re- 
vealings and hints for the management of F lowers in 


Rooms, ete. With brief botanical descriptions of 


language, expressly calculated for popular use—18wo0. 
Fresh and large supply this day received by WM. 
CROSBY § CO, 118 Washington st. jy2 





UFFOLK SAVING’S BANK—The Suffolk Sa- | yoi 2; Poetical Remains of Miss Lucy Hooper; Letter | 
» A. Brownson; Chandlsy’a | 
mont Kow, is open daily, from 10 o'clock, A. M., to! edition of the Bankrupt Law of the United States; | 
This Loatitution is designed for all) Essays, by Francis Bowen, 120; Lewis and Clarke’s | 


ving’s Bank, for Seamea and others, No 17 Tre- 


1 o’cluck, P. M. f ‘ 
classes in the commuvity, and is open to all; thus 


enabling the industrious and fiugal, by commencing | ries for children; Persevere aud you mast Succeed; | be of great value, 
early in life with saving a few dollars, to make a pro- | What’s to be Done, or the Will and the Way; Cob- | 
o 3 | bett’s American Gardener, L2mo; Parker’s Lectures | ica deep rich loam, . 4 
Money deposited on or before the second Wednes- | oy Matiers pertaining to Religion, Svo; Morley Erus- | if desired, for the greater part of t pees we 
| the description above given it will be easy to find the 


vision for times of need. 


day of July will be put upon interest at that time. 
spe SAMU EL tf. WALLEY, Jr., Treasurer. 
June 18 3w 








FROETICAL Remains of the late Lucy Hooper, col- 

lected and arranged, with a memoir; by Jobn 
K . Also, the Virgil of Faith, and other Poems pie 
by C. F. Hoftaan, te of Greyslaer, &e. Just for sale b, J. MUNROE & CO, 134 Washington st. 
received and for sale at SIMPKINS’S 21 Ripe | j25 


Row. Jy 


9. Plan of 


: - ; | nished at short notice, 
Plants and Flowers, the whole in plain and simple | 








YOMMON SCHOOL GRAMMAR—The Common | 
C School Graimmar—A concise and comprehensive | ined and for s 
Manual of English Grammar, Contaiming in addition 
to the first principles and rules briefly stated and 


CRIPTURE HELPS, for Clergymen, Studen 
S. S. Teachers, and the general ewe ~ 
e Comprehensive Commentary on the Holy Bi- 
ble. With Notes, Practical Observations, Marginal 
references, &c. Embracing nearly all that is valua- 
tle in Henry, Scott, and Doddridge. For Family 
and private reading, Sabbath School Teachers, Bible 
Classes, &c. Each volume has five portraits, elegant 
steel Engratings, Maps, Wood Cuts, Se. Edited 
hy Rev. William Jenks, D. D. In 6 Royal Octavo 
oluines, in various styles of binding. : 
Any of the volumes can be had separately. 
Polyglout Bibles for Familres. 
60,000 Marginal References, and Readings. ‘The 
Euglish version of the Polygtott Bible, ia une royal 
octave volume of | pages on large type, embel- 
lished with Maps and Plates on steel, wood cuts, Se. 
Barnes’ Notes on the Gospels, Acts, Romans, Co- 
rinthians, and Galatians, and Questions; Craden’s 
Concordance, Butterworth’s Brown’s, ditto. 
Scott’s, Henry’s, Doddridge’s Commentaries on the 
Scriptures; Barnes’ Notes on Isaiah, 3 vols, 8vo. 
The Cottage Bible; ‘Towosend’s Bible; arranged 
in Historical and Chronological order; Robinson’s 
Calmet’s Dictionary ef the Bible, 8vo, and Bible 
Dictionary—22mo. 
Constantly on hand—for sale by TAPPAN & 
DENNET, 114 Washington et, ~ j25 





RESH SUPPLY of the Life of Wm. Witber- 

force, by his Sous, 2vs—Correspondence of Wil- 
berforce, 2vs—Manual of Prayer, by Albert Barnes— 
Sermons by Albert Giatins- Macher of Flowers, teath 
edition—the Land withont a Sabbath—Greek Testa- 
ment, neat pocket edition, with Lexicon. ‘This da 
received—for sale by WM. CROSBY § CO, 118 
Washington street. j26 





OETICAL REMAINS OF MISS HOOPER— 


12mo 
* I see thee still; 
Thou art not in the grave confined — 
Death cannot claim the immortal mind; 
Let earth close o’er its sacred trust, 
But goodness dies nut in the dust.’—Sprague. 


& CO., 118 Washington street. j25 





ALUABLE FRENCH, ITALIAN and Spanish 
oe published and for sale by J. MUNROE 


Surault’s French Exercises, 12mo; do French Fa 
bles 12ino; do French Questions, 12in0o—Longfellow’s 
Proverbs Dramatigues, 12mo; do French Grammar— 
Bellenger’s Conversational Phrases and Diologues. 

Surault’s Easy Grammar of the Italian Languages; 
Longicllow’s Lialian Grammar; Bachi’s Phrases and 
Familiar Dialogues; do Italian Fables, in prose and 
verse; do Comparative View of the Italian and Span- 
ish Languages, §c. 

Sales French and Spanish Course. Sales Spanish 
Grammar and Exercises, 12mo; [riat’e y Moratin, 
withnotes, by F. Sales; Bernardo del Carpi, ed. 
hy F. Sales; Colmena Espanola, with notes, by F. 
Sales; Lope y Calderon, Comedias Escogidas, by 
Sales; La Foutanie’s Fables. with notes, by F. Sales 
—Poppletons and De Cenlis’s Preach Dialogues; De 
Porguet’s Euglieh Idions; do do Key to Idons, by 
F. Sales; dodo Parisian Phraseology; Neuwan and 
Barrette’s Spanish and English Dictiouary, &c. 


For sale at 134 Washington st. j25 


j25 





School sts—Emigreation Pields; North America; the 
Cape; Australia and New Zealand, giving a compar- 





j ative view of those countries; the Philosophy of Man- | 
| ufactures, by Andrew Ure, MD. PRS.; Outlines of | 
| Geology, by Win. Brande, FRS; a Month in Lon- | 
don, vr some of us wondets described, Ly Taylor; | 
| Salmonia, or Days of Fly Pishing, by an Angler; | TS chassis Mecaied acdiety, seal of tin Buastn hed 

3 a ‘ Py Med- 


| Walton’s Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert 


and Saaersen; Stewart’s Stable Economy, a treatise | 
on the management of Horses; Tales of the Genii, by | 
a lover of the marvellous and the true; Sir William 
Geil’s Pompeiana—the Topography, edifices and or- | J 

) most skilful and experienced physicians in the city 


naments of Pompeii, the result of excavations since 


ciety and literature; Stillingfeet’s Antiquities of the 
social and literary character, by GT. Lay, Esq; the 
tice of the art, ancient and wodern, with oumerous 
with 20 etchings; the Dramatic Works of Whycherly, 
Cougrese, Vanburgh and Farquhar, with biographies 
by Leigh Hunt. j25 








REAT NATIONAL WORK—The on'y Com 

j mercial Magazine in the worli—Hlunt’s Mer- 
chavts’ Magazine and Commercial Review. has be 
come a standacd for reference, to the Merchant 
| Banker, Statesman and political economist. Tix 
| Juve number, 1842, ciosed the third year of its ex 
} sstence, completing the Gib half yearly volume. The 
demand for the pas volumes of this work has bee: 
steadily on the increase; so much so, that the propri 
etor has Leen compelled to re-priot the back volume: 
an lis now able to supply complete eeits of the work 
j neatly and substantially bound at the subseription 
jprice. The cirealation of the Magazine is exteading 
jin the United States, and throughout Eurepe, anc 
other parts of the world. Its contents are of standin 
and enduring value and interest, cinbracing every sub 
ject connected with trade and commerce, currency 
and banking, mercantile law, commercial regulations 
nautical intelligence, &e. ‘Terms, $5,00 per annum 
The July number commences the towth year of the 
establishment of this standar@ periodical, and afford: 
an excellent opportunity of subscribing, to those espe 
citliy who do not feel able to possess themselves of the 
entire work, which we shall be able at all times here 
after to furnish 


must be addressed. jis 





YMNS ON CARDS for Sunday Schools, re 





number, on thick paste board, suitable for the young 
jer classes in Sunday Schools—for site hy the sett o: 
\ single, by W. CROSBY & CO, 118 Washington st. 
ji8 
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| DRESSES FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
urrett’s Dye-House. 





for nearly forty years. 


ranted in all cases, Odice 35 Cornhill, Boston. 
m7 ly 


N. WATERMAN, 
KITCHEN FURNISHER. 


Brooms, Brushes, Mats, &c. 

IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER 
Of Planished, Japanned, Painted, and 
} Ware, 835 Cornhill, 73 Court, and 6 Brattle sts 
| N. B. 





| in arranging their list of wants for the kitchen. 


ith upwards of 








| CEMENT for fillin 
j too sensitive or too far gone to be filled with gold or 
» any other hard eubsiance. Its superior advantages 
| over all other cements, have been fully tested; and 


This day published—for sale by WM. CROSBY | 





1819; Oxberry’s Dramatic Biography aud Histrionic | 
Anecdotes; the lable Talker, or brief essays on so- | 


British Churches; Chinese as they are—their moral, | 
Book of Archery, being the complete history and prac | 


superb engravings; Letters from the Baltic, 2d edition, 





ee ee 
— a 


— 


SAXTON §& PEIRCE, 183 Wash | 
ington st., Publisher’s Ageats, to whom all order: | 


cently published, a series of hymus, fifty two in | 


NLY ONE DOLLAR will, for the present, be 

charged for dyeing Ladies Dresses, and othe: | 
Goods iv proportion, at Barrent’s Dye House; and 
the public are assured thit the Proprietors are deter- | Duxbury Alden Bradford, Esq., and Dr. John Ware, 
mined to keep pace with other Dyers in prices, how | 3 ; 
ever low they may be reduced, and also to maintain | 
that superiority in style and beauty of wotk, which | 
has been so generally accorded tu this establishment 


Goods returned it one week, and satisfaction war- 


EALER in Family, Wooden and Willow Wares, 
{ fot; east by land of Mr Austin. 
| distance from the College buildings. 


Plain Tin 


Those on the eve of Housekeeping are in- | 
vited to call for a catalogae——it will assist them mach } 


big isaac LAYMAN—For sale at this 
office 


* Wecommend this book to the serious examination 
of our bretheren, as containing much sound criticism, 
and true interpretation of Scripture, much valuable 
ecclesiastical learning in a small compass, much im- 
portant argument respecting the doctrines of the Trin- 
tty and the Deity of Christ, the whole conducted and 
writtea ina remarkably impartial, candid and Chris- 


} tian spirit. *—Monthly Misceliany. jis 








: ea“ Seperior Lead Pencils and Englist 
r, j i 
sale at SIMPKINS'S 91 Tee nae v8 


ARGAINS!—Only 75 ; i i 
Shoes a good netiete,; pen TH EO. BELL'S, 





155 Washington street, opposite the Old South 

Charch. june 18 
NLY ONE DOLLAR!—F oe ee 
Calf Skin Pe Pao weet oot 


. g’d Shoes at THEO, , 
4155 Washington street, Opposite oe One 
Church, june 18 








OOKS, —Wilberforce’s Correspondence in 2 yols 

— Barnes Practical Sermons—F amily Exposition: 

of the book of Genesis. By Rev. Beary Blunt. Poy 
sale at SIMPKINS’S 21 Tremont Row. jis 





UCKMINSTER’S WORKS.—The Works of 

Joseph Stevens Buckminster; with Memvoirseof 
his Life, new edition in two volumes 12mo. A few 
copies remaining for sale by the publisher’s JAMES 
MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington st. jis 





ERY IMPORTANT—Dr. 8. STOCKING, 
Surgeon Dentist, has the pleasure of announcing 


Poctical Remains of the late Lucy Hooper, col-} to the citizens of Boston and vicinity, that he has 
lected and arranged, with a Memoir, by John Keese, 


recently made one of the most important discoveries 
ever made in Demal Surgery, viz :-—a DIAMOND 
teeth, when decay, they are 


the great object for which the profession have so long 
labored, is at length fully accomplished: The best 
cements that have ever been offered, have uniformly 
within a few days, when brought in contact with the 
liquors of the myuth, changed to a dark appearance ; 
and the consequence was, the teeth would partake of 
the same shade; but the Diamond Cement neither 
changes its color, nor the shade of the teeth; and for # 
years will remain as bright as the purest gol:!, and as 
its color corresponds vearer tothe shade of the tooth 
than guld, it ie obviously a highly valuable discovery. 
Though at first soft and easily introduced into all the 
irregularities of the cavity, yet, in one hour, it be- 
comes hard like stone, and will remain su for any 
number of years. Dr. S., by scientific research, has 
also discovered a suitable Anodyne, that will allay the 
most aiolent toothache, and destroy the nerve of the 
tooth without producing pam. This is also a valua- 
ble discovery, inasmuch as all the preparations bith- 
erto resorted to for the purpose of destroying the vi- 
tality of the nerve, have produced the most excrutia- 
ting pain fur at least ten or fifteen hours. Most of 
the teeth that are usually extracted may be saved by 
firat killing the nerve, aud then filled with the cement, 
The fall set of Paris instruments, with which Dr. 
S. extracts teeth, has never been exceeded in perfect 
adaptation to difficult aud almost hopeless cases by 
any other invention. Artificial teeth set on pivot or 


§ gold plate from a single tooth to a full set, either with 
. or without false gums, on the most favorable terins. 
YNGLISH BOOKS, received per Steamer—For } Particular attention will be given to filling teeth with 
E sale at TICKNOR’S corner of Washington and{ geld. Price $1, for common sized cavities; ard from 


50 cents to $1 for filling with cement. Extracting, 
25 cents; all operations warranted. Office, No. 34 
Sclwol street, Boston. jl 





PRIVATE HOSPITAL IN BOSTON. 
IAS DURKEE, M. D., Member of the Massa- 


ical Association, has taken the large and convenient 
house No. 26 Howard Street, Boston, and fitted it up 
asa PRIVATE HOSPITAL for INVALIDS. 

Ia important and difficult cases, the services of the 


will be bad in consultation; and patients who place 
themselves nader the care of Dr. D., and who wish 
to avail themselves of the advantages of a private 
Ho-pital, inay be assured that every effort will be 
made for their comfort and well being. 

An apartineat has been fitted up with apparatus for 
administering the Tudine Bath, Sulphur Bath, and 
other medicated baths, as recommended by Dr. Green, 
of London, in the treatment of various chronic diseases, 
Terms, $6 to S10 per week. jill 





GATES’ ACADEMY, MARLBOROUGH. 

MYVHE next Teri of this Institution will commence 

June 7th. Tuition in English, $4. Languages 
$4,59 per term. Students can be accommodated im 
the family of the Precepter for $27 per term. ‘This 
charge includes Board, Teition, Washing, §c. It is 
the endeavor of the Instruetur to teach things and not 
words increly. For the better accomplishment of this 
end a very good Apparatus has been procured and a 
Gevlogical and Miaeralogica! Cabinet, &c., are at the 
service of the Students. We deem it seflicient recom. 
mendation of the present Principal, Mr O. W. Albee, 
to state the facts : ‘ 

Ist, That he has been employed by the same Board 
of Trustees 9 years, and each year wiin increasing 
patronage. 

24, That Teachers, fitted at this gehool, hare, al- 
most without exception, been employed successive 
seasons in the districts in whieh they first taught. 

34, That no one has been offered as prepared for 
Coliege and rejected. The requisitions for admission 
to this school are good moral character.  Tnsiruction 
will be given on the Piano by Mra. Delia E. Buck- 
lin, an accomplished Teacher. Terms, $7 for 24 


lessons. S.F.BUCKLIN, 
B. W. HILDRETH, > Com. of Trustees. 
S. R. PHELPS. 
May 21. 3w 





SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN DUXBURY. 


HE Summer Term of this School will commence 

on Wednesday, June Ist. Instruction will be 
given by competent and experienced teachers in the 
common and higher branches of English education— 
the French language—needle work aud music. Pupils 
will receive every necessary attention both in and out 
of the school. 

The Town of Duxbury is located on tite sea shore 
32 miles from Boston, and is considered a healily, 
pleasant resort, especially in the summer season. 

Terms, $30 per quarter, inclading board—Muaic 
$10 per quarter, extra. Refer to Rev. Josiah Moore, 
is2in 


Boston. may 7 





FOR SALE. 


A lot of land, containing nearly eight acres, situa- 


ted in Cambridge, Mass. Part of it is bounded 
south about four rodson the road, leading from the 
Botanic Garden to the road, leading from Cambridge 
to Lexington, This part of the lot is bounded west 
by land of the heirs of the late Joseph Bates. The 
other, which is the greater part of the lot, is bound- 
ed south by land of the said heirs, and west by an 
' open lane, leading from the first mentioned read by 
the Botanic Garden, to the northwest corner of the 
Part of the lot is 
| more elevated than any other land within the same 
From it isa 
very extensive prospect, especially south east and 
south over Boston and several of the neighbouring 
towns. It is a beautiful situation for a country seat, 
and is already furnished with sundry requisites, 


Families, Hotels, Steamers and Packet ships fur. which gentlemen of taste, who. build im the country, 


3u:* a9 





| 
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| Fp ECENT PUBLICATIONS—Duty of the Free | 
| States, 2 parts, by W. E. Chanuing; Diary of | 


procure at great expense of time and money, viz : 
| apple trees, which, although not of the best hinds, 
would serve for stocks for such varieties as might be 
desived. Pear trees of the most delicious fiuit, the 
average annual value of the product of which, if the 


| Madame D* Arblay, 2 vols; Livermore’s Commentary, trees had proper care taken of them, and were guard- 


{to Dr. Channing, by 


} Expedition, 2vols, Pam. Lib’y; Capt. Hudeon’s Sto 


i tein, hy G. P. R. James, §e. 


| CROSBY § CO, IIS Washington st. jis 
Bos 


| 
\ 


jis 


j ington ot, 
| 








explained, a systematic order of Parsing, a number of | 


exawples for deilling exercises, and a few in False 
Syntax, particularly adapted to the use of Common, . 
Schools and Academies, by Juhu Golisbury, A. M., ] ; 
‘Teacher of the High School, Camlridge—pubiished | by Toaddeus Mason Harris, egbellished with 
and f r sale by J. MUNROE & CO., 134 Washing- 


jis 


ton #. 





AVIS’S SKETCHES OF 


servations relative to the present war, by John F 


Davis, a R. S., &e., late bis Majesty’s chief 


superintendéht in China, 2vols, 8vo—for sale by 


ji J. MUNROE & CO, 834 Washington st 


CHIN A—Partly 
during an inland journey of four months, between | 
Peking, Nauking, and Canton, with notices and ob- 


re oe t Ceuteia: in Mort 
founder of the colony of Georgia, in Nor ete 
plans, &e., and with a beautiful engraving of hs oo 
thorpe, Lvol, 8vo—a few copies this day ope ’ 
W. CROSBY §& CO, 118 Washington st- } 








fore or on Wednesday, the 22.1 instant, 


of books on 





ARE WORK—The Works of Nathaniel {ard- 
te in five volumes quarto— 
for sule low by WM. CROSBY & CO, 118 — 


ner, D. D., comple 


ington st. 


during the vacation, 


Monday foreuoun. ‘ 
"ig dc Oh T. W. HARRIS, Librarian. 
Cambridge, June 18, 1842. 





For sale by WM. 


OWITT’s BIRDS AND FLOWERS—Birds | 
and Flowers, and other eountry things, by Mary ! 
Howitt, a few copies, being balance of the edition— ' 


R. HARRIS MEMORIALS of Oglethorpe— 


Biographical Memorials of James Oglethorpe. 
: h America, 


tone, 


» neat; the Peasant and the Prince, 


IBRARY OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY— 
All persons having Books from the Library of the 
University, are required, by law, to return them Le- 


The Public Library will be re-opened for the use 
is ‘on Monday morning, July the 18th; aud, 
ich continues from that time 
till commencement, it will be accessible to visiturs 





ed againat depredationa, till the pears ere ripe, would 
not be less than twenty dollars, Ook, walnut, anc 
various other forest trees—a natural pond, the water 
of which never fails in the dryest times. This, it 
| cleared of accumulated vegetable substances, would 
or the circumjacent land, would 
make a good fish pond. The greater part of the soil 


A long pay day will be given, 
From 


lot. For price, inquirygnay be made of the subscri- 


‘ 1. 
ber, Milford, N. HE MON K. LIVERMORE. 


Milford, N. H., May 28, 1842. 3in 





TALES 


OR THE PEOPLE and their children.—The 
greatest c:re is taken in selecting the Works of 


| ¢ ADIES GAITER BOOTS—A beantiful article } which the collection 1s composed, 80 that nothing cith- 
of Ladies black and light Gaiter Boots—just fio | er medicore mm talent, or immural in tendency, is ad- 
ale .ow, by T. H. BELL, 155 Wash- 


mitted Each volume is printed on the finest paper, 
is illustrated with an elegant frontispiece, and is bor nd 
ina superior manner, tastefully ornamented. ‘The 
following are comprised in the series, unifurm in size 
and style:— 

The Poplar Grove, or Little Harry and his Uncle 
Benjamin, by Mrs. Copley; Early Friendships, by 
Mrs. Copley; the Crofton Boys, by Harriet Harti- 

y Harriet Marti- 
neau; Norway and the Norwegians; or, Fe’ts on the 
Fiord, by Harriet Martineau. : 

Masterman Ready, or, the Wreck of the Pacific, 
Written for Young People. By Captain preys. 2 
vols; the Looking-Glass for the Mind; or, Intellectu- 
al Mirror. An elegant collection of Delightful Stories 
and Tales—many plates; Hope On, Hope Ever; or, 
the Boyhood of Felix Law, by Mary Howitt. 

Strive and Thrive; « Tale, by Howitt; Sow- 
i Reaping; or, What will Come of it? by 
ing and Pp *; ) Ag 
Mary Howitt; ‘ho ehall be Greatest tha » by 


H tt. Pe Sica eed 
MSAXTON & PEIRCE, 198: Wash ington nna, 
Publishers and Booksellers. ~ j2 
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